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HE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY of 
Philadelphia put up a superior quality coconut. 
They have had many difficulties in marketing it. 


Because coconut is one of the most slowly consumed 
food stuffs, it had to be carefully packed in order to 
retain the freshness. Consumers had to be educated 
away from the shell coconut habit and taught that 
Baker’s Coconut had the same “‘delicious nutty flavor 
of the fresh whole nut.” The packaged product had 
to be standardized and retail outlets intensely culti- 
vated—all of these conditions had to be effected before 
the Franklin Baker Company began to put profits in 
the bank instead of back into the business. 


Our problem in this connection was to spend not 
largely but wisely. How wisely the advertising ex- 
penditure has been made is evidenced by the great and 
growing demand that has resulted from small space in 
magazines, supplemented by good work on the trade. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








(This is Advertisement Number Fifty of a Series) 
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Sell America First 


“They all look good when 
they’re far away.” 


This export trade propa- 
ganda is undoubtedly all right 
but— 


—Do you know of any land 
where average incomes are 
higher than here? Won't the 
same amount of energy prc- 
duce bigger sales and certainly 
greater profits among a people 
whose manners and customs, 
desires and habits and lan- 
guage—you know, than among 
“strangers in a strange land”? 


You and every other live 
business man are facing con- 
ditions as they are to-day— 
considering where to go for 


business to replace the loss, 


created by the most tremend- 
ous upset of modern history. 


The surest path is not “in 
the far away” but in following 
the trail of the increased in- 
come near at hand. 


There is one class who will 
surely profit by present condi- 
tions—the farmer. Whatever 
happens in the business world 
the farmer’s income is secure 
and his job permanent—just 
figure the buying impulse of 
those two facts! 


Again, the farmer is easy to 
reach. For years Standard 
Farm Papers have been aiding 
him, by a specialized editorial 
policy, to larger yield and bet- 
ter profits. 


Your advertising gains 
power by being alongside such 
reading and you can cover the 
country or work section by 
section as occasion demands. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
are The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farm Wallaces’ Farmer 
| acer Lag 
rogressive Farmer 
Papers Missouri Farmer 
of The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 


Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, _ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc, 
Western Representatives, 

119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Why Advertisers Must Give Chain- 
Store Growth Their Serious 


Attention 
By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ Ink 


WO vital facts stand out in 
even the briefest study of 
chain store systems: 

First, their enormous growth 
and multiplication, which popular 
impression has by no means ex- 
aggerated, there being probably 
not less than 2,000 such chains in 
the country of from three to 900 
stores each, or 20,000 in all. 

And, second, their strong fam- 
ily resemblance to department 
stores and mail-order houses, all 
three embodying exactly the same 
principles of concentration in buy- 
ing and management, and exer- 
cising the same power of manipu- 
lation in selling. 

Two thousand chains—the num- 
ber will take even the thoughtful 
observer by surprise. Not merely 
2,000 stores, but 2,000 chains— 
embracing ten times that number 
of stores, and those among the 
most progressive and prosperous 
of retail organizations. 

Take the most striking of them 
all, the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany. In the late nineties the 
Whelan Brothers had eight s* ores 
in Syracuse, N. Y. To-day the 
corporation has more than 900 
stores. It did a business of some 
$32,000,000 last year, an increase 
over 1912 of nearly $3,000,000, or 
a trifle less than ten per cent of 
its $35,000,000 capitalization. 
Consider the Riker-Hegeman 
Corporation, of New York, a $15,- 
000,000 drug chain, which has 
within six months come under the 

n influence. It has 105 
stores, and it is growing at the 
tate of more than three a month. 


Table of Contents on page 98 


The sales for 1912 were approxi- 
mately $12,000,000; last year, $15,- 
000.000; and are estimated at $20,- 
000,000 for 1914. The earnings 
on the common stock were ten 
per cent in 1912, twelve per cent 
in 1913, and are expected to reach 
fifteen per cent this year. 

Next to the United Stores in 
number come the 774 “five-and- 
ten-cent” stores of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, out of 
whose profits Mr. Woolworth 
built the tallest building in the 
world. Sales have climbed from 
$52,600,000 in 1911 to $66,200,000 
last year, and earnings on the 
common stock from 7.81 per cent 
in 1911 and 8.37 per cent in 1912 
to 10.82 per cent for the last 
year. 

In the grocery field the figures 
for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company’s 800 stores are not 
divulged, but they are understood 
to be very impressive. 


ALL RETAIL CHAINS 


These are all retail chains, con- 
ducted each under one ownership, 
and to be clearly distinguished 
from the co-operative chains, like 
the 5,600 “Rexall” stores affiliated 
with United Drug Company and 
the 16,000 stock-holding stores of 
the American Druggist Syndi- 
cate on the one hand; and manu- 
facturers’ retail chains, like those 
of the Regal Shoe Company. 
Hanan Shoe Company, etc. 

Impressive as are these facts 
and figures just given, they are 
no more so than those which 
show the process of concentration 
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going on within the confines of 
a single field—the grocery field, 
for example. There is no more 
unstable field; its personnel is 
constantly changing; and yet the 
chain-store movement has had an 
enormous growth there. A relia- 
ble list of chains having five and 
more stores shows some 300 dif- 
ferent ownerships. If those of 
three and four different stores 
were included the number doubt- 
less would be doubled. Even the 
names of the leaders make an im- 
posing list. Here are a few with 
their buying headquarters. 

The number of stores in any 
chain varies from time to time, but 
the numbers given are substan- 
tially correct. The list follows: 


Stores 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Jersey City, 


Acme Tea Co., Philadelphia stile elas 807 


{genes Butler, Inc., New York..... 238 | 


roger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati 
Grand Union Tea Company, Brook- 


yn 
Wm. Butler, Philadelphia......... 140 


M. O’Keefe, Inc., Gardner, Mass... 146 
Robinson & Crawford, Philadelphia 129 
Thos. Roulston, Brooklyn, N. Y... 121 
John T. Conner Co., Boston Sieae te 110 
Childs Co., Camden, N. J........ 225 
James Belle Co., Philadeiphia..... 130 
G. M, Dunlop Co., Philadelphia... 106 

61 


C. F. Smith Co., Detroit......... 

Mohican Co., New York.......... 50 
Mr. Bowers’ Stores Co., Memphis... 43 
Andrew Davey, New York........ 49 


PORTENTOUS TO ADVERTISING 


That the profound change in 
trade channels which these devel- 
opments mark is portentous to 
advertising cannot be doubted. 
Consider them and their results. 
Unusual ability, no doubt, from 
the start; from that to system and 
standardization; thence to direct 
buying in quantity, and special 
discounts; then on to price-cut- 
ting and the promotion of private 
brands—these are the undisputed 
means and methods of the ma- 
jority of them. 

The results are hardly less es- 
tablished—huge sales for some 
advertised brands, difficulty or de- 
struction for others; elimination 
of many small competitors; the 
weakening of jobbers; and last 
and most significant of all, the 
invasion of the manufacturing 
field for themselves. There are 
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exceptions to the rule and they 
are striking because exceptions 
All of these evidences of a new 
and formidable power in business 
would be sufficient in themselyes 
to make manufacturers as a class 
uneasy. Strengthened as the 
power has been by the rulings of 
the Supreme Court restricting and 
virtually forbidding price mainte. 
nance, there is no wonder it has 
swelled the uneasiness to alarm 
and sent the manufacturers, job- 
bers and independent retailers to 
Congress for relief. The legisla- 
tion embodied in the Stevens bill, 
the Metz bill, and perhaps the 
Clayton bill, to name no others, is 
a direct assault upon all three 
types of concentrated retailing, 


WILL THE BILLS Do IT? 


Will any of these three bills 
pass? Are they constitutional? 
Are they adequate? Or do they 
go too fast and far? 

Opinion on these points is far 
from being unanimous. There 
are strong minds on both sides 
of the question. There is still, in 
short, after infinite discussion, so 
much uncertainty as to call for 
further ventilation. Undoubtedly 
business in many respects is at a 
crucial point. That does not 
mean that there is any danger of 
its coming to a stop. The ques- 
tion rather is who is going to 
carry it on? Will it be, for in- 
stance, a few immense retail or- 
ganizations on the one hand anda 
few immense manufacturing con- 
cerns on the other? Will most of 
the advertised trade-matked spe- 
cialities go into the melting pot 
and come out chain-store brands? 
Will national advertising as we 
know it come to be a thing 0 
the past? 

A striking answer to these pet- 
tinent and timely questions is giv- 
en by a well-known patent attor- 
ney, W. H. C. Clarke, a member 
of the United States Supreme 
Court bar and a partner of E¢- 
ward B. Moore, former Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Mr. Clarke 
drew up the Metz bill, and also 
made an unusually lucid and sug- 
gestive discussion of the trade 
situation before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which 
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~ When the War in Europe broke 
clas out most people thought it was go- 
x ing to be a three months’ affair. 
int We had Frederick Palmer in 
lam Mexico at the time and wondered 
hl would it be worth the expense 
- to send him to Europe. We de- 
the cided to take a chance, rushed him 
ole back from Monterey and jumped 
. him to Europe on the. Lusitania. 
bill Palmer was in Belgium when all 
re the big American newspapers and 
et the four American Press Associa- 
Phere tions were urging the British and 
ils French authorities to allow one of 
v4 their correspondents with the 
te troops. 

+f The British Foreign Office 
aus agreed to allow one correspondent 
rin to represent all of the American 
ns newspapers. Palmer was chosen 
i and OK’d by Secretary of State 
sie Bryan. Then our permission was 
ands? asked, we gave it and now Palmer 
Be: is the only American correspon- 
|. dent actually at the front. 

A His newspaper bulletins will be 
se unsigned but his articles under 
f Bd: his own name will continue to 
Tarke appear only in Everybody’s 
fos Magazine. 

trade 
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been considering the Clayton bill, 
and the House Committee on 
Patents, which has been consider- 
ing the Oldfield revision and codi- 
fication of the patent laws. As 
a lawyer, he naturally attaches 
great weight to judicial influence. 
He says, in summing up his opin- 
ion for Printers’ INK: 


TWO DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 


“I believe the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the cases of 
Mi'es vs. Park and United States 
vs. American Tobacco Company 
have produced two very danger- 
ous tendencies: 

“First: The invasion of the re- 
tail field by large and wealthy 
manufacturers by establishing re- 
tail agencies or chain stores and 
the like; the tendency of this 
practice being to destroy the small 
manufacturers whose capital and 
volume of business are insufficient 
to permit them to follow a simi- 
lar practice, and also to destroy 
the independent and small retail- 
er 


a 
“Second: The invasion of the 


manufacturing field by large and 
wealthy retail combinations by 
means of quantity prices and other 
unfair trade practices; the tend- 
ency of which is to destroy small 
retailers, and thus destroy all cus- 
tomers of the manufacturers ex- 
cept orily the large retail combi- 
nations, thus placing the manu- 
facturers at the mercy of the large 
retail combinations and ultimately 
resulting in their being taken 
over by such combinations. 

“In my opinion, the ultimate ef- 
fect of the two above tendencies 
of, first, manufacturers invading 
the retail field and, second, large 
retail combinations invading the 
manufacturing field, will be to 
throw the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing business of the country 
finally into the control of two 
enormous systems, first, the sys- 
tem of chain stores, controlling 
the production of its own prod- 
ucts, and second, the system of 
department stores, controlling the 
production of its own products. 

“When this stage is reached, 
competition will be between the 
chain stores and the department 
stores, and it appears to me that 


ultimately the chain stores ij} 
drive the department stores out 
of business, and will thus leaye 
the manufacturing and distribyt- 
ing fields in the hands of one 
enormous system, controlling the 
sources of production as well as 
the means of distribution. 


QUICK REMEDIAL ACTION NEEDED 


“At the present rate of devel- 
opment, this end is not as far dis- 
tant as it might seem, unless 
remedial action is promptly taken 
in order to protect both the small 
manufacturers and small retail 
distributors from the ruinous on- 
slaughts of their larger and 
wealthier competitors. 

“When the sources of produc- 
tion and means of distribution are 
once in the hands of one or more 
great chain-store combinations, a 
condition of market control will 
be brought about which will result 
in greater evils than any with 
which the Sherman Law has so 
far had to deal, and yet the road- 
way to this monopolistic condi- 
tion has been paved by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the 
cases of Miles vs. Park and 
United States vs. American To- 
bacco Company.” 

Mr. Clarke has only put into a 
concrete picture what many man- 
ufacturers who are worried over 
the increasing difficulty and cost 
of marketing their goods, over 
shifting outlets, ruinous _price- 
cutting, persistent substitution, 
have previously said and are still 
saying. ‘He does not assert that 
all he outlines will necessarily 
come true. But, he says, it will 
come true unless remedial action 
is promptly taken. 


GETTING QUESTION INTO FORE- 
GROUND 


We need not inquire at this 
time whether this attorney, whose 
interest in the question is quick- 
ened by seeing his practice in pat- 
ent, trade-mark and _ copyright 
causes threatened by impending 
developments, is altogether right 
We are going to consider that 
later, at length, with reference to 
the facts being collected by 
Printers’ INK for that purpose. 

Our immediate need is to ge 
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When a locomotive drawing a 
heavy train is running on the level 
a certain amount of steam sends it 
swiftly and smoothly along. 


When it strikes an up grade more 
steam is necessary or the train stops. 


In normal times a certain amount 
of advertising steam will carry a 
business satisfactorily, but when the 
resistance of dull times has to be 
met, more steam is needed or the 
business slows down. 


If your salesmen report from the 
road that merchants are buying 
from ‘hand to mouth,” don’t 1m- 
pulsively grab the throttle and shut 
off the power. The people keep 
right on buying and the most timid 
of merchants must keep on supply- 
ing what is wanted. 


It generally turns out that when or- 
ders grow smaller they become more 
frequent, and the volume for the 
year is what you are interested in. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Ave. New York 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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the question thrust fairly into the 
foreground and to agree on its 
importance. Afterwards it will 
be proper to go on to the facts 
and their interpretation. We 
shall then presumably know 
whether the present condition is 
a natural development toward 
monopely, and on the whole de- 
sirable if properly regulated, as 
Colonel Roosevelt would have it, 
or, on the other hand, as Presi- 
dent Wilson thinks, it is the evil 
effect of special privileges, com- 
plicated, also, it may be, by ill- 
advised legislative and judicial in- 
terference. 

It does not appear that the 
courts have reviewed all the facts, 
or that they have been brought 
out by the committee hearings in 
Washington. The facts and opin- 
ions have been accumulating in 
many different fields, to the con- 
fusion of those of us who have 
tried to understand them piece- 
meal. The need is for more facts 
and a larger handling of them. 
Then if to what has been learned 


of individual cases through court 
proceedings and what has been 
gathered from many sources, as 


by the American Fair Trade 
League, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation, we may add 
what facts have been sought for 
the single purpose of learning the 
“truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth,” we ought to 
find the solution. 


IMMENSE STRIDES OF MOVEMENT 


This is what the investigation 
by Printers’ INK is intended to 
do. It will show the immense 
strides that the chain-store move- 
ment has made. It will show that 
chain stores are not all alike, that 
all of them are not successful, 
and why. It will compare the 
boasted efficiency of the chain 
store with the efficiency of the in- 
dependent store in its own line. 
It will analyze the different func- 
tions. It will uncover the differ- 
ent influences that have contrib- 
uted to build up the chain stores 
and attempt to predict as to their 
permanency. It will consider how 
much “personality” on the one 
hand and “system” on the other 
have entered into the management 


INK 


of the chains and what part they 
are likely to play in the future 
It will trace the influences of lege 
islation and court decisions and, 
without presumption, undertake 
to tell what may be expected jn 
the future, as the result of the 
past. It will, in short, attempt to 
mark the tendencies of the times 
and show how they will affect ad. 
vertising. 

In order to do all this, we must, 
at the outset, put aside the temp- 
tation to view and to settle the 
matter as a whole. That is what 
most of us have been doing and 
the chief reason why there is g0 
much doubt and confusion about 
the subject. Divide and conquer 
is no more true of war than it is 
of investigation.’ To get at the 
real meaning of the chain-store 
movement, we must split it up in- 
to its natural elements and study 
them, first, as individual factors 
and then in relation to each other 
and to the whole. And then only 
may we compare the wholes. 
Chain stores have an economic 
origin, they are more than the in- 
vention of a merchant, they area 
growth and the expression of 
tendencies. We must consider 
these latter and learn how funda- 
mental and powerful they are and 
whether it is necessary for us to 
bow to them, and adapt our busi- 
ness to them, or whether, on the 
other hand, they, too, like other 
forces, can be put under tribute, 
or be brought into a balance of 
power. 


FORCES FOR AND AGAINST THEM 


After this, evidently, we must 
analyze the trade environment, 
the influences that help, and those 
that hinder chain-store develop- 
ment—the manufacturers clam- 
oring to get business from them; 
the competition that follows them; 
in other words, the influences and 
forces that to-day surround them. 

Lastly, there are the functions 
of the chain stores themana 
all of their activities, all of the 
things they do to make and keep 
their profits, all the moves to 
wards success, or towards failure 
—financing, buying, pricing, sell- 
ing, service, advertising and 
rest. And with them the ma 
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Needlecraft’s appeal to the small-town 
housewife is pointed and direct because it 
concerns itself exclusively with the things 
that are of greatest concern to her. 

Its pages are devoted entirely to such 
necessary features of domestic life as the 
making of plain and fancy garments and 
millinery for every-day wear and for dress, 
for self and for children, and the creating 
of numerous useful and decorative articles 
that are needed in every well-kept home. 

The serious-minded housewives and 
mothers who subscribe to Needlecraft for 
this service number more than 750,000. 
These women do practically all of the buy- 
ing for their homes, and they prefer to buy 
goods advertised in Needlecraft because 
they know that whether they purchase them 
direct from the advertiser or through their 
dealer, they are protected by Needlecraft’s 
guarantee. 

Needlecraft creates the desire to own and 
to buy, and by simultaneously guaranteeing 
its readers against loss it greatly increases 
the selling power of any advertisement 
which it carries. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C.IZOR, Advertising Mgr.,1 Madison Ave., New York 
JOHN GRANT, Western Mgr., 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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nipulation of “trade instrumen- 
talities.” 

All these matters reduce down 
to concrete things and acts. When 
we know them we can compare 
them with the things and acts of 
the independent retailer. We can 
hold a stop watch on the motions, 
we can sample the service. Just 
where the United Cigar Stores 
Company has the advantage of 
some retailers will be plain, and 
just why it is unable to shake off 
the competition of others. How 
employees are treated by the Owl 
Drug chain on the Pacific Coast, 
by Riker-Hegeman and by the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
stores. Why some chains give 
their store managers large pow- 
ers and other chains systematize 
them almost into automatons. 

With adequate information on 
all heads, we shall be able to put 
our finger on the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the chain 
stores. We shall know what the 


tendencies are with respect to 
them, where they are going and 
whether they will stop of them- 


selves this side of monopoly, or 
whether we must interfere to stop 
them. 

There are some manufacturers 
and retailers who are so inflamed 
over the chain-store situation that 
they want the matter: settled out 
of hand by drastic legislation on 
the basis of the known facts. 
“There are facts enough!” they 
say. “Why waste more time?” 


ASKING CONGRESS FOR RELIEF 


Other less impetuous manufac- 
turers and retailers and their law- 
yers have been down. to Wash- 
ington testifying before the sev- 
eral committees having the vari- 
ous anti-trust and fair-trade bills 
in charge. And even these manu- 
facturers and retailers, though 
they have been very clear as to 
what they wanted, have not been 
equally clear in justifying their 
reasons for wanting it. And yet 
this is highly necessary. The con- 
gressmen on the committees are 
not the representatives of the ad- 
vertisers, or of the jobbers or re- 
tailers. They are strong for the 
people, for the ultimate consum- 
ers who are their constituents, and 


they are not sympathetic to any- 
thing they think savors of monop- 
oly. To their minds there seems 
to be a dangerous analogy be. 
tween monopoly of the market 
and trade-mark and patent mo- 
nopoly, and apparently they can 
see no difference between an ar- 
bitrary price on one and a fixed 
resale price on the other. 

Here, for instance, is one con- 
gressman saying to Mr, Erlanger, 
president of the B. V. D. Com- 
pany, on his appearance before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was engaged in holding 
hearings on the Clayton bill: 

“The man who has a patent or 
trade-mark has a special privilege 
under the law already over other 
dealers, and now you are asking 
for special legislation in favor of 
a class which already enjoys spe- 
cial privileges. ... 

“T do not suppose anybody on 
this committee or anywhere else 
questions the right of a manufac- 
turer to price his own commodi- 
ties to the jobbers, and I do not 
suppose anybody would insist that 
he should be required to do any- 
thing but fix a uniform price. 
There is nobody here or else- 
where that I know of who ques- 
tions the right of the jobber to 
fix the price at which he sells to 
the retail trade, but some of us 
seriously question the right, not 
only the legal right—because he 
has no such right under the law 
—but the moral right of a man 
when he has parted with the title 
to his goods and accepted the 
other man’s money to dictate to 
that man at what price the goods 
shall be sold.” 


HOW SOME CONGRESSMEN SEE IT 


That is the way most of the 
congressmen on the committees 
evidently see it, and they do not 
appear to be convinced by the ar- 
gument of some of the manufac- 
turers and lawyers that the title 
actually has not passed in a case 
of this kind, that it is not a com- 
plete sale but only a qualified sale 
until it reaches the actual con- 
sumer. These explanations would 
have carried more weight if the 
several decisions of the Supreme 
Court had not left the protected 
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The American Boy 


is a good advertising medium for— 


bicycles and bicycle accessories, motorcycles, baseball goods, camping 


supplies, air rifles, mechanical outfits and similar articles. That you will 


undoubtedly concede. But let us tell you that the great bulk of the 
advertising space in The American Boy is taken, not by advertisers of 
boys’ “sporting goods,” but by the great general advertisers of the 
United States. There appeared in the June, July, August and Sep- 
tember issues advertisements of the following: 


Bell Telephone System Coca Cola Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


Victrolas Spearmint Gum Kennebec Canoes 
White Frost Refrigerators Necco Confections Eastman Kodaks 
Keen Kutter Tools Nabisco Premo Cameras 
Irwin Auger Bits Puffed Wheat and Rice —_ Bristol Rods 
oN Seis Pens Overland Automobiles Meisselbach Reels 
fine Collen iad Saxon Automobiles Marlin Rifles 


rY : 
: ’ . Speedaway Rowboat Motor Stevens Rifles 
Witienere’s Shee Polish Ca, Rowbeat Motor‘ Remingten-U. M. C.. Cartridges 


List 

Cadillac Desk-Tables Old Town Canoes U. S. Cartridges 

American Boy Shoes Winchester Rifles Briggs-Detroiter Automobiles 
Elgin Watches Three-In-One Oil Patrick-Duluth Mackinaw Coats 


These advertisers do not include any of distinctively boys’ goods, and they are taken 
from the four midsummer numbers—the lightest advertising months of the year, when 
advertisers use only publications of proven value. 

A total of 576 advertisements appeared in these four issues, covering as wide a range 
of advertised products as may be seen in any magazine. 

Isn't this good company for you, and does not the judgment of such advertisers carry 
weight with you ? 

THE NOVEMBER ISSUE—This will be one of 52 pages and will contain the annual 
premium list and is preserved for months on that account. Forms close on Oct. Ist. 
THE DECEMBER ISSUE—This will also be one of 52 pages and will breathe 
the Christmas spirit from cover to cover. One of America’s biggest and most 
Tesponsive market places. 

Rate $1.00 per line. 87%42c per 

line for fall, half or quarter pages. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 


Eastern Office : Detroit, Michigan Western Office : 
E.S. MURTHEY, 286 5th Avenue E. T. COTNER, 1417 Lytton Bidg. 
New York City Chicago, 
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price a very poor leg to stand on. 

There is another basis for the 
manufacturers’ request for a fixed 
resale price, and it is the favorite 
one with them. “We have trade- 
marked this brand and put our 
money and reputation behind it, 
and built up a big business, and 
we are entitled to be protected 
against ruinous price-cutting,” is 
the way it is often stated. 

But against this is set in the 
Congressional mind the pro- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Dr. Miles vs. Park 
& Sons Company: 

“The complainant having sold 
its product at prices satisfactory 
to itself, the public is entitled to 
whatever advantage may be de- 
rived from competition in the 
subsequent traffic.” 

And another member of the 
committee says: “The trouble is 
— at least, that is the opinion of 
some members of the committee 
—that the manufacturers are sup- 
posed to have the big end of the 
stick. That is the way it looks 
to the committee.” 


ARGUMENTS NEED STRENGTHENING 


We are going to come back to 
these arguments later and take 
them up on their merits and show 
how much or how little there is 
in them. The point to be made 
now is that in the face of the pop- 
ular clamor over the high cost of 
living, the case for price-main- 
tenance is made none too strong. 
It is not enough that the manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers 
convince themselves of its jus- 
tice and social value. In the eyes 
of the public and their represen- 
tatives in Congress, they figure 
as prejudiced seekers of special 
privileges, as would-be monopo- 
lists. To meet and offset this it 
is necessary to go straight to the 
public as well as to Congress, and 
to go with less one-sided argu- 
ments than they have generally 
used, to go with reasons that shall 
have the force of public interest 
behind them. The Supreme Court 
has not taken the final step of ab- 
solutely forbidding price control 
by contract or agreement, though 
the presumption is that it may do 
so. All of the decisions tending 


INK 


in the direction of price-cyttj 
were rendered by a divided court 
The way there is not closed, — 

There is every reason, there. 
fore, why a systematic and thor. 
ough canvass of all the facts 
should be made at once, before 
it is too late to undo the mis 
chief. This has been attempted 
in the present instance. The ef. 
fort has been greater than any 
previously undertaken on account 
of the greater co-operation of in- 
dividuals and organizations, and. 
the results ought to be correspond- 
ingly greater and of greater sery- 
ice to the business world. If they 
fall short of full conclusiveness, 
they should at least point the way 
to it. 

This first article is an. attempt 
to clear the ground and present 
the question in its full seriousness; 
the next will show the attitude of 
different manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers toward the retail- 
ers’ chains as the battleground 
where it will be fought. to a con- 
clusign, 

(To be continued) 


Western Farm Paper Consoli- 
dation 


Four Western agricultural publica- 
tions have been consolidated to form 
Western Farm Life. These are: Ranch 
and Range, Denver; Trans-Missouri 
Farmer and  Ranchman, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Farmer's Life, Denver; Inter 
mountain Fruit Journal, Grand June 
tion. Col. F y 

The company which will 
Western Farm Life _inc'udes 
Ammons (Governor of Colorado), pres 
ident; H. S. Groves, former publisher 
of Ranch and Range, managing editor; 
W. S. Edmiston, former _ pub‘isher 
Trans-Missourit Farmer and Ranchman, 
general manager. 


re 


Cowan Announces Coming 
Campaign 
W. K. Cowan & Co., Chicago furni- 
ture manufacturers, who have been na 
tional advertisers of prominence tor 
some time, have announced to the re 
tail trade that a new series of ads is to 
appear shortly in general mediums, in 
which Cowan furniture will be coupl 
with the popular price feature, to the 
end that the general public may know 
that it is possible to obtain goods 0! 
that character at moderate prices. 


of the Regal Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, is now being 


The advertisin 


the Nichols-Finn agency, be 
eptember 1. 


handled b 
ginning 
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Spirit of the West 


Business men from the West will 
find upon their arrival in New 
York the latest news of their 
own section, edited in Chicago, 
telegraphed from there and 
arranged on one page in The 
Public Ledger. The ably edited 
western news in this paper will 
take up the thread of western 
happenings just where you left 
off. It can be bought on any 
of sixty hotel news-stands in 


New York. 


PUBLIC efste40 LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The only two 
cent newspaper 


in Philadelphia 
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Collier’s Lanin 


have been at the Frog ¢ 
the Spanish-American Wal 


Collier’s Correspondents is evidence th 
ean war is now being covered. 

























ORGE 





PERCIVAL GIBBON is now in Russian Poland on his WBpERT 
to East Prussia, the German territory conquered by Russia, kj bps. 
if any Correspondents have succeeded in reaching the reg 
which Mr. Gibbon is traversing. 





ANLE 


T. P.O’CONNOR is in London. “Lord Kitchener,” by O’Con®s " 
will appear in the September 26th issue. 








PTAI 


GELETT BURGESS is in Paris. “Paris With The Lid gem” 
by Burgess, will appear in the September 26th issue. This ari 
is even more interesting than “France Marches Singing.” 











ARTHUR RUHL is at the Front with the French and Beg 
Troops. “The Germans Are Coming,” by Ruhl, will appear 
the September 26th issue. 








WILL IRWIN is in Belgium. “England Faces the Mut’, 
Irwin, in the September 19th issue. 








HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM is in London. Copie 








HENRY REUTERDAHL is on the North Sea bound {@ Ne 
Heligoland. " 
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ind Sea Forces 


ropevery conflict since 


wad the following array of 


cad »thorough way in which the Europ- 





ORGE LYNCH is with the Belgian Troops at Ostend. | 








mn his WBERT CROZIER LONG is with the mobilizing Russian | 
ssia. J | 
pops. 


the Te | 








ANLEY WASHBURN is at the Front with the Russian 
O'Cone?s in Galicia. 








PTAIN GRANVILLE FORTESCUE is with the allies in 
Lid Ogeium and France. 
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VOLLIER’S 
+d Be THE NATIONAL WEEKL? 
Me 8K 
” . ° omen sittin z 

Lus'>,” Advertising Manager 

SUE Ge icity oi Collier’s has gained nearly 

Copies Printed 783,348 300,000 circulation since 

Wess ssc 773,889 the price went to 5c. 

or Fagcion Copies Printed Sept. 12th 
ound fF Net Paid....... 756,495 : , 

Member A. B. C. issue, 801,984. 
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Concentrate 





—on women if it’s women to whom you want 
to sell. Cultivate intensively the big woman’s 
market where there is money to buy your 
goods. 


Good Housekeeping advertising includes a 
far-reaching service, not merely white space. 
It delivers to the manufacturer whose product 
can be guaranteed an elsewhere tnheard-of 
reader confidence that produces immediate 
sales. 


“Gentlemen: 


“If I see anything advertised 
elsewhere which attracts me, I 
wait before purchasing until I 
see it advertised in Good House- 
keeping. I also make sure be- 
fore trying new food products 
that they are approved by 
you, 
“Sincerely, 


“Mrs, T. W. B., 
“Shelburne, Mass.”’ 


Here is a service that has continually brought 
forth such comment from those served. Good 
Housekeeping offers an unequalled selling 

- influence to tie up to your product, if it can 
be guaranteed. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


ANT 


Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
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How Advertisers Are Meeting the 
Present Situation 


STREAM of letters from leading national advertisers has been 
coming into the office of Printers’ Ink. The same sentiment runs 
through all this correspondence. Boiled down into one composite state- 
ment, this sentiment may be expressed as follows: 
“The chief factor in advertising success, as in military success, is 
‘staying power. Keep exerting a continuous, never-ceasing pressure, 
and results will take care of themselves. The present situation has 


been called ‘unprecedented.’ 


“What of it? Crises are the rule in building up any business. Meet- 
ing the unexpected is the regular order of the day with most active 
enterprises. Greater opportunity is often revealed by a strong agegres- 
sive movement in the face of an abnormal situation. If advertising 
is ever good, it is now. To stop it means lost momentum and a sac- 
tifice of larger sales, in some lines, which a strong campaign would 


assure.” 


The following letters from successful concerns illustrate the spirit 
that shows signs of becoming general: 


September Fund Jumps 
from $22,000 to $54,000 
By C. C. Winningham 
Director of Sales and Advertising, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

T is true we have increased our 

advertising appropriation for 
the month of September. Our 
original intention for national 
publications for that month was 
$22,000. This has been increased 
to $54,000. 

Since we have in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,000 unfilled consumer 
orders, it may interest you to 
know just why we are increasing 
our advertising expenditure. 

August exceeded any month’s 
business we have ever experi- 
enced. Our production for Sep- 
tember almost doubles that of Au- 
gust and yet we will not be able 
to build as many cars during the 
next six weeks as we have orders 
for immediate delivery. 

“Why, then, are we increasing 
our selling expense instead of 
curtailing it, as is usual ‘nder 
such circumstances?” is a natural 
question to ask. 

The car that is hard to get, or, 
to be more explicit, the car that 
is sO popular that immediate de- 
livery is not possible, is the car 
that continues to be in demand. 
There is always the natural like- 


lihood of sales organizations to 
17 


let up in their fight for business. 
Not many men have it within 
them to fight constantly for more 
business. We are all apt to drift 
with the tide. It doesn’t matter 
much whether there is too little 
business and too many cars or 
too much business and not enough 
cars. The latter situation, how- 
ever, is the healthier, for as long 
as the buying public evidences any 
active interest, the dealers and 
salesmen are more _ enthusiastic 
than they can possibly be when 
there seems to be no market for 
their goods. 

Just at this time many strange 
and conflicting views are being 
entertained and discussed as to 
the effect of the war upon busi- 
ness. No one knows the outcome, 
and uncertainty is worse than 
anything else in interrupting the 
flow of commerce. 


EVERY REASON TO EXPECT GOOD 
BUSINESS 


If there was a demand for auto- 
mobiles in July, and no one ques- 
tions that fact, there still is need 
for cars. Business can never be 
so stagnated that there will not 
be some sales for someone, But 
business has no real permanent 
reason for being slow, as we 
view it. 

The wheat growers have the 
largest crops in history and they 
are able to sell their wheat at 
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from 27 cents to 30 cents a bushel 
more than they had any idea they 
would get for it last June, when 
everyone saw boom times ahead 
on account of the large crops. 
Wheat and other food necessities 
are being sold, for they must be 
consumed as long as the human 
race survives. : 

Approximately 18,000,000 wealth 
producers, farmers, factory work- 
ers and others, have within three 
weeks been transformed from a 
body of wealth makers to wealth 
consumers. That they no longer 
till the soil, make textiles and pre- 
pare food cannot be taken to mean 
that they shall also cease to eat 
and require food and clothing. 

America is the only manufac- 
turing nation not involved in war. 
America is the only nation with 
a surplus food supply that is in 
a position to feed the hosts that 
have stopped helping to feed and 
clothe themselves and still must 
have their food and clothes to 
consume. 

We suddenly, through circum- 
stances that are placed in our 
hands by fate, find ourselves the 
only ones able to supply the 
world. We do not see great world 
prosperity in the present horrible 
conditions, but we do see that 
America’s competition has been 
destroyed. We ourselves will con- 
tinue to need supplies. European 
cheap labor cannot compete with 
our own producers in our own 
market. European cheap labor 
cannot compete with us in the 
sections of the world where peace 
reigns and where we have never 
had a market for either our food 
or manufactured articles. The 
world will not use as much food 
per man, it will not wear such a 
variety of clothes, its wants will 
not be so great as they were last 
July, but there will not be so 
many to supply those wants, and 
so those who are in a position 
to render that service will experi- 
ence prosperity as a result of the 
misfortune of others. 

Our factories must all soon be 
in operation. The wheat and the 
cotton that is not sold to-day must 
soon be used through new chan- 
nels, of course, and so the tem- 
porary check in their movement 


does not alter their value or di. 
minish their usefulness, 

The advertising we are doing, 
we think, will keep our own or. 
ganization on tip-toe. Our efforts 
will be more productive by reason 
of the fact that we have less ad. 
vertising competition and aggres. 
sive business tactics that betoken 
confidence in the future and 
serves to increase the confidence 
of the timid. 


Business Increasing 
Monthly 
By E. T. Hall 


Of the Ralston Purina Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HILE present conditions 

may affect certain lines of 
business, we see no reason why 
this should not be a record-break- 
ing season for Ralston Wheat 
Food and Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour. We are going after busi- 
ness harder than ever, and every 
month shows a healthy increase 
over the corresponding month last 
season. 


Kodak After Larger 
Home Demand 
By L. B. Jones 


Of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
REPLYING to your query as 
-\ to our plans in the present 
situation and to your reference to 
the fact that we did not let up on 
our publicity during the crisis of 
1907 and 1908, there is only this 
to say: When the depression of 
1903 came, I put to Mr. Eastman 
the question: “Shall we decrease 
our advertising on account of the 

bad business conditions?” 

His answer was brief: “On the 
contrary.” 

Similarly in 1907 and 1908 we 
simply followed out the plan de- 
cided upon before the panic, and 
a little more than held our own 
in spite of the general depression. 

At present our European maf- 
ket is of course almost closed, 
which seems to be all the more 
reason for making an extra er 
fort for business in this country, 
so long as there is no difficulty 
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about raw materials, and in the 
photographic situation there is 
nothing alarming at the present 


- time. 

a With the many new good things 
photographic that we have to of- 
fer, notably the Autographic 
Kodak, we have no intention of 
letting down on our advertising. 
“On the contrary.” 


Kewanee Will Work 
Harder Than Ever 
By C. C. Collette 


Of the Kewanee Boiler Company, 
Kewanee, IIl. 
|? has been very interesting to 
read the various opinions of 
advertising men regarding the 
probable effect of the war on our 
business. 

Although we have not as yet 
noticed any slackening of orders, 
and while we are not borrowing 
trouble and intend to continue the 
advertising plans for this year as 
originally mapped out by us, it is, 
undoubtedly, true that the war 
will have a tightening effect on 
the money ‘market, and this, of. 
course, will curtail building opera- 
tions to our disadvantage. 

We have never done any ex- 
porting business, and I doubt very 
much if a concern which has al- 
ways sold all of its product in this 
country could develop an export 
business of. any size, even at a 
time like this, inside of several 
years, 

We, however, feel that if busi- 
ness in our line is to be lessened 
it is up to us to make a more 
strenuous effort to get the busi- 
ness there is, and so far as possi- 
ble we are making this effort all 
along the line. 


Packard’s Onward Policy 


By F. G. Eastman 
Of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
etroit, Mich. 
|? should be recalled that the 
year 1907 marked a turning 
point in the annals of the Pack- 
ard company. It brought out the 
forerunner of the famous line 
Own as the Packard Thirty. 
The Packard company realized 


that it had found the answer as 
measured by the standards of that 
day, and was prepared to back its 
judgment in establishing this car 
in the estimation of the public. 

We agree with you that the 
advertising that counts is the ad- 
vertising that persists year after 
year regardless of financial flur- 
ries or other disturbing conditions. 
I think it is particularly true of 
an article catering to a clientele 
such as ours that the selling force 
accrues from a long series of im- 
pressions rather than from any 
one advertisement or even series 
of advertisements. 

Our president, Mr. Joy, once 
remarked, with reference to the 
automobile industry: “It is no 
longer easy to break in. It never 
was easy to stay in.” The records 
of the automobile industry show 
that the permanently successful 
companies are the companies that 
were able to produce a good au- 
tomobile, and advertised steadily 
and consistently year after year. 

Our advertising is of such a 
character that we have no means 
of measuring the concrete results, 
but we know that advertising is 
an essential part of merchandis- 
ing, and we expect to stand by our 
guns. 


Williams 1907 Policy 
Proved Wise 
By Geo. G. Williams 


Of the J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
[XN regard to our use of space 

in the last months of 1907 I 
would say that at that time we 
were using very considerable 
space and simply made no change 
in our advertising programme on 
account of financial conditions. 
In other words we simply allowed 
our contract to run as it had been 
placed. 

As a general proposition we 
thoroughly believe in the contin- 
uity of advertising ard do not 
believe it is good policy for a 
manufacturer to curtail his adver- 
tising in times of depression or 
financial disturbance. 

The present situation is, of 
course, wholly unprecedented and 
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is one in which every manufac- 
turer has to decide for himself 
on the merits of the case. While 
we think the general proposition 
holds good as regards the contin- 
uity of advertising, there are, of 
course, circumstances which would 
make it extremely unwise and ill- 
advised for a manufacturer to 
continue his advertising at this 
time. For instance, if the manu- 
facturer’s market was entirely cut 
off or he was unable to produce 
his goods owing to failure to ob- 
tain raw materials, and, therefore, 
unable to fill orders, it seems to 
us that to continue his advertis- 
ing would be to exaggerate the 
difficulties he was in. We do not 
believe, for instance, that any 
benefit that might arise from ad- 
vertising the business of the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany at the present moment would 
offset the outlay involved. 

As to whether our persistency 
in advertising through 1907 paid 
us or not, we have no direct means 
of determining. We assume, how- 
ever, from the fact that our busi- 
ness went on with little interrup- 
tion, that the policy then pursued 
was a wise one. 


Franklin Seizing an Op- 
portunity 
By H. H. Franklin 


Pres., H. H. Franklin % % Aid 


Company, Syracuse, 
HERE is not much that an 
individual manufacturer or 

merchandiser can do to decrease 
the depressing effect of the Eu- 
ropean war situation, because the 
depression in this country is the 
result of a feeling of fright, a 
state of mind which time alone 
will correct. How soon this feel- 
ing will wear off depends on 
events as they develop. 

It must be that people feel about 
the same fright now that they did 
in 1907. There is simply a dif- 
ferent cause for the fright. But 
the result is the same—a disposi- 
tion to hold tight to one’s money. 
It does not seem to us that the 
situation is likely to become so 
acute now as in 1907 because the 
feeling is growing that the result 


in this country will be greater yl. 
timate prosperity. 

So far as advertising and gales 
efforts are concerned, the only 
recognition we are giving the 
situation is to make more sales ef- 
fort and do more advertising, 

Instead of giving direct con- 
sideration to the depression, we 
shall spend our time trying to get 
more business. The reason that 
we do more advertising and in- 
crease our efforts is the possi- 
bility that the number of actual 
automobile buyers is temporarily 
less, therefore to obtain the num- 
ber of buyers we want now we 
have got to do more than we 
would normally have to do.° 

We also think that when other 
concerns in our line are retrench- 
ing and lessening their efforts, it 
is a good time for us to go out 
and get some of their business, 
Under no circumstances would we 
think it advisable to stop an ad- 
vertising campaign. The situa- 
tion might become such that it 
would be advisable not to go quite 
so strong, but right now, as in 
1907, we think it advisable to go 
stronger, not in any new or odd 
way, but along regular lines. In 
1907 we had a very quick pick-up. 
Our business came back almost as 
suddenly as it dropped off. 

This letter, you will note, is 
written on the supposition that 
there is a depression now, We 
have no direct knowledge of one, 
it not having shown in our own 
business. Our orders for August, 
usually a dull month, are the lar- 
gest in our history for any one 
month. 


He Would Have Been 
There Yet 
By W. M. Canaday 


Of the Hoosier Manufacturing Company, 
New Castle, Ind. 
HAD an experience a few 
weeks ago which goes pretty 
close to illustrating our attitude 
toward advertising. ; 
I started rowing for a poi 
about a mile across the lake. The 
water was calm and there was 4 
little breeze behind me W 
made the rowing steady and easy. 
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Hood—In South America 


Some men are sneak- 
ing into the Cyclone 
Cellar—some are on 
the fence waiting for 
the cow to back up 
—and some are on 
the job, looking for 
new trade openings. 


For these last we 
offer the 


South American Service of 


The HILL 
Engineering 
Weeklies 


Duncan N. Hood has been sent to help Hill advertisers open 
new markets in South America. 


Mr. Hood is fitted for the job—West Point, ’96; served as 
Colonel of 2nd U. S. Vol. Inf. in Cuba; has been interested 
in mines all through South America; knows the customs and 
languages of the people through five years of engineering- 
executive-business life there. 


He will report on conditions, but he’ll do more—he will show 
South American business men how to buy goods advertised 
in Hill Papers. Details? 


Hill Publishing Company 
The Hill Building 
10th Avenue and 36th Street New York City 
Publishers of the Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering News, 


Machinist, Power and Coal Age—All members of the A. B, C. 
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| These letters show = 
what Southern farmers 

















Atlanta, Georgia 
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They prove as well the enterprising 
spirit of its subscribers and 

their confidence in 

its editorials, 





Edited by 
Prof. L. A. Niven, one of 
the ablest Southern agriculturists and 
editors, who knows the conditions and needs of the mew South. 


75,000 Circulation Weekly 


among the best and most prosperous farmers in the South—/:ve, thinking 
men—who are applying in their farming the same practical and progressive 
methods that have made the Northern and Western farmers so prosperous. 





| Address Nearest Office for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates 


Touma) ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
bers of the Southern Office: Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
- Bureau NORTHWESTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE me OFFICE 
of Circulation Oneida Bldg. 1518 Michigan Blvd. Bldg. My 
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Just as I got out beyond a little 
arm of land a cross wind struck 
me that almost amounted to a 
squall. It created a lot of white 
caps on the water and that job of 
rowing became the hardest and 
most disagreeable work | had 

ing my entire vacation. 
ay here on earth would I 


have landed if * had quit rowing? 


Cigarette Market’s Big Increase 


According to the recent report of the 
Internal Revenue Department at Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, the number of c.garettes man- 
ufaciured in the United States within 
that period was 16,409,667,136, an in- 
crease of 2,132,895,967 over the coun- 
try's cigarette output during the pre- 
ceding year. Z 

The number of cigars manufactured 
during the given period was 7,670,832,- 
930, a decrease of 28,205,313 over the 
output of the preceding year. Snuff 
decreased in output from 33,209,468 
pounds to $2,766,741 pounds during the 
fiscal year of 1913-14, and manufac- 
tured tobacco, including both chewing 
and smoking, showed in an output of 
412,505,218 pounds an_ increase of 
8,142,593 pounds over the output of 
the year preceding. 

The total amount paid in cash to the 
Government by the tobacco industry in 
internal revenue taxes during the given 
period was $79,966,639.68. 


Why This Company Changed 
Its Name 


Indicating that the trade-mark may 
become better known than the name of 
the manufacturer, the Albert Lea Gas 
Light Company, which has been featur- 
ing Brite-Lite equipment for house- 
lighting purposes, has announced that 
it will shortly change its name to the 
Brite-Lite Company. It is stated, 
“There is no change in management or 
ownership, but simply the adoption of 
a new name that is shorter and better 
expressive of the business. Customers 
are familiar with this name, as it has 
long been used as the company’s trade- 
mark,” 


“Public Ledger” in Evening 
Field 


The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
on and after Monday, September 14, 
will issue in addition to its morning edi- 
tion, which sells for two cents, an even- 
ing edition to be known as The Even- 
ing Ledger, to be sold at one cent. 


The Stromberg Motor Devices Com- 
pany, Chicago, announces the appoint- 
ment of J. F. Redd'ck as advertising 
Manager. Mr. Reddick was former'y 
director of publicity of the Goodyear 
Tiré'& Rubber Company, Akron, Oh’o. 
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Fernald, Eastern Manager, 
Leslie-Judge Co. 


Luther D. Fernald, ior the past three 
years on the Western staff of Coliier’s 
Weekly, has resigned to join the staft 
of the Lesiie-Juage Company as East- 
ern manager. He takes up his new 
work immediately. At the time of the 
purchase of the Housekeeper by Collier 
& Nast, Mr. Fernald was New York 
manager. He was assistant sales and 
advertising manager for two years of 
Se.z, Schwab & Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, Chicago. 

In the last few months, the following 
have joined Mr. Gauss in the work ot 
the Leslie-Judge Company: F. i Split- 
stone, managing editor; James H, Hare, 
the war photographer; Rudolph Kepp- 
ler, cartoonist, recently of Puck; kuil- 
wood M. Grimm, formerly of Arts and 
Decoration and Architectural Record; 
Maurice Switzer, formerly advertising 
manager of Havana American Com- 
pany; and Gerald Mygatt, formerly of 
br Evening Sun and Calkins & Hol- 
en. 


Sop-O-Zon’s National Adver- 
tising Plans 

The Bobrick Chemical Company, of 
Los Angeles, maker of the Sop-O Zon 
Liquid Toilet Soap and Sop-O Zon bath- 
room fixtures, has entered an exten- 
sive nationai advertising campaign for 
the exploitation of its Riquid soap and 
fixtures. The account is being handled 
and placed by the Newitt Advertising 
Agency of Los Angeles. 

Salesmen for the Bobrick Chemical 
Company have been covering the coun- 
try for several weeks to enlist co- 
operation from hardware dealers, drug- 
gists and others. Sop O-Zon has been 
in use on the Pacific Coast for several 
years. 


A Southern Manufacturer’s 
View 
E. A. Cole, of the Cole Manufac- 


turing Company, Charlotte, N. C., is 
one of the Southern advertisers who is 
going to keep forging ahead. Mr. Coie 
says: 

“‘We expect to keep up our advertis- 
ing and 34 right on doing business in 
spite of the European war. Every man 
and every enterprise should press for- 
ward along their customary lines. We 
need energy coupled with reasonable 
conservatism, but not inaction.” 


Lithographers Organize 

Representatives of about forty large 
lithographing plants, twenty-one of 
which are in Cincinnati and nineteen in 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Columbus and 
Dayton, met in Cincinnati for the pur- 
pose of making tentative plans for a 
close tri-state organization for mutual 
benefit, the immediate objects aimed at 
being better acquaintanceship among the 
lithographers, and the establishment of 
a workable uniform cost system. 
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War Causes White Rock 


to “Speed Up” 


By Increasing Advertising, Largest 


August Sales in Company’s His- 
tory Were Recorded—How a 
Delicate Competitive Situation 
Was Handled in Copy—Differ- 
ent Copy for Different Papers 


better New York, as well as the 
local, papers. Thus through our 
campaign in these papers we were 
able to secure a selected national 
circulation at a minimum expense, 
_ “Because our appropriation was 
limited it required careful copy 
planning to drive our message 
home effectively. So we made an 
effort from the start to give our 


advertising copy sufficient distinct. 
iveness to make it stand out and 
invite reading. We also varied it 
We would take papers like the 
Journal of Commerce, for ex- 
ample, and run copy which we 
thought would appeal particularly 
to its type of readers. Then we 
would run entirely different copy 
in papers like the Times and the 
Tribune. Because of this inten- 
sive work the campaign ‘took hold’ 
quickly, and things were running 
smoothly, until, without warning, 
the war cloud shut down on us. 
“Naturally our first instinct at 
that crisis was to hold up until 
we saw what effect it would have 
on business. But we did not let 
instinct interfere with our judg- 
ment. A deliberate analysis of the 
situation showed us that if we fol- 
lowed instinct we would do what 
a host of others were doing. That 


HEN Francis J. Yawman, 
secretary of the Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Co., re- 
marked in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK that this was a 
time when advertisers “should 
talk prosperity, sit tight and stop 
rocking the boat,” he unknowingly 
stated the attitude of the White 
Rock Mineral Springs Company, 
of New York, which has just re- 
doubled its efforts to make the 
most of the war opportunity. 
The first of last July this com- 
pany took over the distribution of 
its product, White Rock mineral 
water, which up till then had been 
marketed through the sales organ- 
ization of a New York distiller. 
As soon as the arrangement was 
made an advertising campaign was 
planned in the newspapers to put 
the water before the public as a 
product of the com- — 
pany owning the Oy 
springs. , le pe 
“We began with (( Go) 
ss sft hy) 
ith Aye 
Le 


small ads in the New GY 
York papers,” said T. ip yy 


O. McGill, of the 
company, to a repre- 
sentative of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, “because we be- 
lieved in this way we 
would reach the class 
of men throughout 
the East who would 
be open to our propo- 
sition. Mineral water, 
unlike a safety razor, 
or a food necessity, 
does not appeal to 
everybody, but par- 
ticularly to business 
and professional men, 
who might be classed 
as ‘spenders. This 
class is found in the 
larger cities, and in 
most cases is made up 
of men who read the 
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We have not raised, nor will we 
raise the price of White Rock, 
the mineral water de luxe 

A bountiful supply of this health pre- 
serving water is arriving from the 
spring everyday We will continue to 
deliver it at the usual price 


The American public that likes a snappy 
healthful water may feel assured of secur- 
ing White Rock water continuously It is 
the table water par excellence It blends 
incomparably with light wines and liquors. 


hisé Rock’ 


MINERAL SPRINGS Co 


TIMELY INTEREST INGENIOUSLY INCORPORATED 





is not good business 
strategy, so we de- 
cided to take the 
bolder course and 
‘speed up’ our ad- 
advertising. 

“In other words, 
we saw no reason 
why the fact that a 
few manufacturers 
depending on im- 
ported raw material 
had suspended ad- 
vertising should 
affect our selling ac- 
tivity. Here were 
the newspapers, de- 
serted by many ad- 
vertisers, struggling 
under heavy produc- 
tion expenses. 
Sooner or later the 
big stocks of im- 
ported water which 
our competitors had 


on hand would be affected, and 
the public would have to look to 
a domestic water to supply the 
need. The most aggressive adver- 


tiser 
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then get the busi- 
ness. We _ wanted 
to be that ‘lucky’ 
advertiser and de- 
cided we would be. 
“But how were we 
to go after the busi- 
ness? What kind of 
copy would prove 
most effective? Like 
every other adver- 
tiser at this time, we 
had our problem of 
competition to 
solve; we did not 
want to put our- 
selves in the posi- 
tion of gloating 
over the crippling of 
our competitors; it 
wouldn’t be sports- 
manlike to strike a 
man who is down. 
We did not want to 
raise the cry of 
water for American 


people,’ or use copy which would 
apply sentiment in a way which 
might be construed as covering up 


quality. Nor did w 


George LL Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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want to create the 
impression that our 
product was a sub- 
stitute for foreign 
water. 

“So we prepared 
copy which took ad- 
vantage of the war 
situation indirectly 
without bringing up 
any thought of the 
shutting off of im- 
ported waters by the 
war. We went ahead 
and advertised it on 
its own merits, seek- 
ing to impress on 
the public mind that 
White Rock is the 
water de luxe and is 
bottled by the White 
Rock Springs Com- 
pany, of 100 Broad- 
way. We felt the 
fact that this water 
was now marketed by the com- 
pany which owns the springs 
in connection with the Broadway 
address would work out in our 
favor, and we made the most of 
it in our copy. 

“Of course. it is a little early 
to compute results. But the board 
of directors feels that the cam- 
paign has been most satisfactory 
frum the standpoint of direct 
sales. We have sold more water 
this month than any other in the 
history of the springs, notwith- 
standing the fact that this is not 
a distributing, but a consuming 
month. Our largest months are 
those preceding the opening of 
the summer and banquet seasons, 
when the hotels and summer re- 
sorts are stocking a season’s sup- 
ply, so we consider the sales stim- 
ulus during August as very en- 
couraging. 

“That this sales record is due 
to our advertising there can be no 
doubt, as our sales department has 
been careful to trace down the 
sales in as many cases as possible, 
and in no case have we sold goods 
through inability of competitors 
to supply imported waters. These 
as yet have not felt the pinch of 
war. 

“But aside from our immediate 
and future sales gains, we feel 
that we have not lost anything by 
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‘sticking to the ship 
during the squall’ 
We feel that at this 
time, other thi 
being equal, the 
newspapers are ems 
titled to suppo 
and we are doing 
our part to support 
them. The papers 
are under tremen- 
dous expense at this 
time, and very few 
of them are making 
money, as the oe 
erroneously sup - 
poses. But neverthe- 
less they are going 
ahead and serving 
the news - hungry 
public.” in 
As an illustration 


Rock. people inject 
the war flavor into 
copy without overdoing it, Mr. 
McGill showed an advertisement 
captioned “Communique!” On the 
lower margin was a faint war 
scene, with the smoke of the battle 
curling upward to form the left- 
hand and upper margin which set 
the ad off from the text beneath 
and beside it. The word “Com- 
munique,” Mr. McGill explained, 
was taken from the despatches, 
which are continually referring to 
“communiques” issued by the 
French War Office. It means 
“announcement,” or “communica- 
tion.” 





Death of Atlanta Advertising 


Man 

Arthur K. Gribble, a well-known ad- 
vertising man of Atlanta, Ga. died 
there recently, following a_ nervous 
breakdown a few years ago. His chief 
work was in connection with the sign 
business. He was formerly connected 
with the Louisville, Ky., Gunning_sys- 
tem of outdoor signs, his father, J : 
Gribble, being one of the pioneer sign 
men of Louisville. 





New Varnish Campaign 
The Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark, N. J., which has been adver: 
tising its new varnish, ‘“Univernish,” 
recently, is using a large amount 0 
trade-paper space in its campaign, and is 
also going into the general mediums. 
Following the widespread and ap 
parently effective campaign in favor of 
Valspar, the exploitation of Univernish 
should prove interesting. 
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erary contents, variety of appeal and attrac- 
tiveness of illustrations the October issue of 
the American Sunday Magazine will excel any 
previous effort put out by publications of its kind. 
This is but the continuation of an editorial policy 
which is making this publication a dominant sales 


factor in over 2,000,000 homes. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Jack London. . . . « “The Star Rover” 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 


Leonard Merrick . . . “The Banquets of Kiki” 
Illustrated by Frank Craig 


Helen Green Van Campen “Under the Big Top” 
Illustrated by J. Duncan Gleason 


Allan Sangree . . . . “Home Run Baker's Shirt” 
Illustrated by Otto Rebele 


Edward Mott Woolley . “Hidden Customers” 
Illustrated by W. J. Bowker 


~ sincerely believe that for quality of lit- 


American Sunday(Monthly) Magazine 


Charles S. Hart, Advertising Manager 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Pears-Sunlight Soap 
Amalgamation 


TEPS have been taken in Lon- 

don to: form a working agree- 
ment between A. & F. Pears, 
Limited (Pears’ Soap), and Lever 
Brothers, Limited (makers of 
Sunlight Soap). 

At a recent meeting of the A. & 
F, Pears, Limited, shareholders, 
Sir Thomas R. Dewar, the chair- 
man, referred to the irreparable 
loss which the company had sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. Thom- 
as J. Barratt, and said the direct- 
ors were anxious to secure the 
best methods of providing for the 
supply of and the demand for the 
company’s specialties, and they 
now oftered the shareholders the 
means by which these could be ob- 
tained. The connections of Lever 
Brothers were world-wide; their 
network of channels of distribu- 
tion from their branches and 
establishments in foreign coun- 
tries and Greater Britain would 
open up a new-born development. 
The shareholders approved the 
plan as presented. 

It is understood that the inten- 
tion is to carry on the Pears busi- 
ness under the new agreement just 
the same as if the contract did not 
exist. 

In relation to the continuation 
of the Pears advertising, The Ad- 
vertiser's Weekly under date of 
August 22, says: 

“The company’s publicity would 
continue. What had been made 
by advertisement must be con- 
tinued by advertisement. The very 
best article needed advertising to 
tell the public what it was. The 
name of ‘Pears’ was eloquent 
testimony to the power of press 
publicity, and the force that the 
company would gain in this new 
departure behind this publicity 
would be appreciated. 

“The directors’ ambition was 
further to strengthen and secure 
the business and the name of 
‘Pears,’ and to ‘strike for’ the 
safest investment, and they con- 
sidered they could do it more 
effectually by this process than by 
a continuation of the present con- 
ditions. They kad no intention to 


lose their individuality or control 
of affairs in the interests of the 
shareholders, and in the event of 
the agreement being accepted it 
was their opinion that they could 
look forward hopefully and ¢¢. 
curely to the future.” 

“Lever Brothers, Limited,” in 
the words of an English advertis- 
ing man who talked with Print. 
ERS’ INK the other day, “have the 
cream of the washing powder 
business in England.” 

They operate immense plants at 
Port Sunlight, England. 


Quoin Club’s Message of Cheer 


The Quoin Club, New York, has is- 
sued an open letter to American busi- 
ness men, entitled “The War and 
American Business.’ 

In this folder “four underlying con 
ditions that give courage” are given, 
Summarized they are, first, the new cur- 
rency law and the Federal reserve board; 
second, the bumper crops; third, the 
rich home market created by the cur- 
rency and the crops; fourth, the placing 
of South America at the door of Amer- 
ican manufacturers by the Panama 
Canal. 

The folder refers to the leading ar- 
ticle in the August 27 issue of Printers’ 
InK by saying it “gives convincing 
confirmation that leading manufacturers 
and advertisers believe the fundamental 
conditions are sound and that this is the 
time of opportunity. Every business 
man should read _ this _ stimulating 
article.” 


New Advertising Manager New 
York “Post” 


Harry A. Ahern, since October, 1912, 
in charge of real estate advertising on 
the New York Evening Post, has been 
made advertising manager. 7 

Mr. Ahern was at one time with the 
advertising department of the New York 
Tribune, later with the Yonkers Daily 
News, and before going with the Even- 
ing Post was with the New York 
American. 


Moran Leaves “Plain Dealer” 


After ten years of service in which he 
rose from solicitor to classified manager, 
to advertising manager, then to business 
manager, George F. Moran has left the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer to join the 
Cleveland Company as assistant manager 
of the Cleveland Leader and the Cleve- 
land News. 


Nelson Chesman Appoints Plant 
J. E. Plant has been appointed field 


representative of Nelson’ Chesman 

o., of New York. 

Mr. Plant for the pagt three years 
has been located at Bu*alo, directing 
the advertising of ‘several manufac: 
turers. 
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A Platform 


This is the platform of THe CounTRY 
GENTLEMAN, announced more than two 
years ago: 

We stand for a national solution of 
national agricultural problems, at pres- 
ent mostly political. 

We stand for a square deal for the 
land, for recognition of the fact that 
whatever improves the situation of the 
man on the land is of universal benefit. 


We stand for a high business effici- 
ency of the individual farmer, which 
will increase his net profits from the 


soil. 

We stand for a broader and more 
satisfactory country life, better social 
conditions and better standards of 
home-making. 

To the manufacturer, whether of farm 
utilities or of general products which may 
be sold to the farmer, this platform is sig- 
nificant because, building upon it, THE 
CounTRy GENTLEMAN has made good 
both with its readers and with those who 
have advertised in its columns. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN will con- 
tinue to stand on the same platform. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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How American Securities Could Be 
Sold at Home 


Sketch of a Big Campaign That Would Free Us of Financial Danger in 
International Crises 


By Paul Mack Whelan 


Of John Muir & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange and Extensive 
Advertisers of Investment Securities 


DVERTISING on a large 
scale could solve the biggest 
problem which the war in Europe 
has put before the United States. 
At a time when many adver- 
tisers, including a majority of fi- 
nancial advertisers have either 
cancelled their contracts entirely 
or are proceeding on a much re- 
duced scale, there is reason to be- 
lieve that a great advertising cam- 
paign, supported by the leading 
financial and business interests in 
this country could start the ma- 
chinery going which would en- 
able the United States to take ful! 
and complete advantage of the 
marvelous opportunities which the 
war engagements of all other 
leading producing nations have 
placed before her. 
From many 
standpoints, it is 


in the course of a motoring trip 
through France taken some 
months ago. It was, of course, 
long before there was any hint of 
war. Previous to his departure 
from New York City he had con- 
cluded the final steps for the plac- 
ing of a new issue of bonds 
abroad. As customary, the for- 
eign underwriters insisted on hay- 
ing a large part of the issue in 
500-franc denominations. 

The railroad president had pre- 
vious experience with the habits 
of French peasants who invest 
their money directly; but he was 
surprised to find that before he 
had made any progress through 
the south of France, the new is- 
sue of securities had preceded 
him. In practically every village 
visited, conversa- 
tion with the local 





unfortunate that 
the change which 
has come about in 


The War Stocks 


Hostilities in Europe should 


banker revealed 
the fact that the 
small denomina- 


methods of finan- ceagges oo aes A condhgacsal tion bond had al- 
cial advertising is norm 3 lat of some of the ready found pur- 
still in a compara- prscencactnar ” chasers. Unlike 
tively early stage Send Sor List 04. some of the other 
of development. J ir& American _ securi- 

ohnMuir &(0. 
Because of the Srocuussts fh ¢ ties sold abroad in 


adoption of direct 
publicity methods 
by a number of in- 
vestment houses 
and from indirect 
causes, there are 





Odd Lots 


Members New York Stook Exchange. 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
BRANCHES 
42d St. & B’way —Longacre Buliding, N. Y. 
125th St. & 7th Ave.—Hotel Theresa, N. Y. 
Nat'l State Bank Bullding—Newark, N. J. 


the past decade, 
these bonds were 
well secured. And 
they offered an 
exceptionally good 
yield to investors. 








now many more 
investors in the 
United States in 
proportion to the total population 
than could be counted half a dozen 
years ago. Yet the contrast be- 
tween the investment democracy 
of Europe and the investment plu- 
tocracy of the United States re- 
mains a glaring one, 

The president of one of the 
leading’ Eastern railways told me 
recently of an experience he had 


USED EARLY IN AUGUST 


The thrifty French 
countrymen had 
been prompt to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
offered. 

Against citing the state of af- 
fairs abroad as ‘an argument to 
support the advantage of popular 
financial advertising in our own 
country, it can be objected that 
advertising did not create the gen- 
eral interest in direct investment 
which prevails on the other side 
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of the Atlantic. This is doubt- 
less true. The steady work of 
succeeding generations of bankers 
is largely responsible for the wide- 
spread demand for small denomi- 
nation securities which under nor- 
mal conditions .exists “abroad. 
With its millions of new citizens 
and its comparatively new insti- 
tutions, the United States has not 
enjoyed such a long continued in- 
vestment campaign. There has 
until recently been a well-defined 
tendency among big bankers to 
ignore small investors in America ; 
but advertising backed by honest 
and able service from financial 
houses can in a short space of 
time instill in the American the 
desirability of direct investment. 


WHY MUIR TRIPLED APPROPRIATION 


When the war clouds loomed 
up on the European horizon many 
financial advertisers, following the 
example of other advertisers, can- 
celled all possible outstanding 
contracts. This course of action 
was undoubtedly a mistake and 
showed that some houses which 
were advertising looked upon 
their publicity as an unnecessary 
luxury rather than a vital force 
in the building up of business. 
With all newspapers carrying 
front-page stories describing Eu- 
rope’s sacrifice of American se- 
curities, a tremendous argument 
for purchasing the best of them 
was afforded. 

Believing this to be the case, 
John Muir & Co. instead of cut- 
ting down advertising expenses as 
soon as prices began to fall rad- 
ically, more than tripled their ad- 
vertising appropriation. The wis- 
dom of this step was proven by 
records of returns which showed 
that up to the time the Stock Ex- 
change closed, direct investment 
business secured from advertise- 
ments had been three times as 
profitable as ever before. The 
firm secured hundreds of new ac- 
counts, the potential value of 
which cannot be estimated in mere 
dollars and cents. 

One factor which contributed to 
the success ¢f the war advertis- 
ing campaign was that the greatest 
Proportion of the regular adver- 
tising appropriation had been con- 
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centrated in the daily newspapers. 


Unlike other lines of business, es- 
pecially those trade-mark articles 


on which an unfluctuating price is 
the basis of strength and on which 
the matter of copy scheduied 


weeks in advance is not likely to 
prove a handicap, investment con- 
ditions and prices are susceptible 


to radical changes in brief periods 
of time. 


When Europe's sacrifice of se- 
curities began this strategic situa- 
tion made it possible to change the 


tenor of most copy over night. 








War and Dividends 


War abroad has caused foreign 
investors to sacrifice American 
securities. 


The European situation has de- 
creased the price of all American 
stocks. It has not decreased 
their dividends. 


Low prices of good home 
stock$ offer American investors 
many opportunities. 


Send for List 133. Compiled 
by our Investment Department. 
It includes the most attractive 
investment opportunitiés. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY, NX. Y¥. 
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42 St. & B'way—Longacre Building, N. Y. 
125th St. & Tth Ave.—Hotel Theresa, N. Y. 
Nat’l State Bank Building—Newark, N. J. 











A TIMELY ARGUMENT FOR HEAVIER 


INVESTING 


Not having an overwhelming per- 
centage of magazine contracts 
booked ahead, it was possible to 
increase the amount of the money 
spent on the campaign of the mo- 
ment without having to reckon 
with too large a burden of maga- 
zine space previously contracted 
for, the force of which had been 
weakened by changed conditions. 
This mobility made it feasible to 
give to the daily newspapers 
larger space and up-to-the-minute 
copy. In place of a selected list, 
every regular daily newspaper in 
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@ Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


( Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


q@, RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 
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New York City printed in English 
and the Staats-Zeitung were 
called into service. 
From the three-fold standpoint 
of public service, increase in qual- 
ity circulation and potential ad- 
vertising revenue, financial pub- 
licity is to-day the most interest- 
ing field of advertising develop- 
ment. 
RISING CHARACTER OF FINANCIAL 
COPY 
The character of financial ad- 


yertising has changed radically 
within the past seven years, A 


comparison of the financial page 
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in these instances, however, a defi- 
nite attempt to effect an artistic 
selection of type and to make the 
copy as attractive as possible is 
evident. The significant point is 
that in every publication which 
carries a considerable amount of 
financial advertising there are 
splendid examples of adequately 
spaced, attractively worded, care- 
fully studied financial copy which 
stands out in favorable compari- 
son to the advertisements in any 
other line. 

For the advertising agency de- 
sirous of planning ahead for new 
developments, for the editor who 
is alive to opportuni- 
ties to make his pub- 
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normal. 


the New York Stock Exchange. 
you an opportunity to think and plan. 


formation on securities. 


you an investment yield of more than 6%: 


John Muir &(6. 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members New York’ Stock Exchange. 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
BRANCTIES 
125th St. & 7th 


Av.—Hotel Theresa, } 





Put in Your Orders Now. 


For the person in a position to purchase securities out- 
right, or on the Partial Payment Plan, the war in Europe 
has given a rare investment opportunity. Whether stand- 
ard securities, upon the reopening of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will go to lower price levels should not be the 
principal consideration for the genuine investor. 
portant fact is that many American securities, owing to 
foreign liquidation this week, are at levels far below the 


We are accepting orders to be executed on the reopening of 
The present suspension ¢ ves 
Meanwhile, our Invest- 
ment Department is at your service if you desire advice or in- 


Send for List 133, compiled by our Investment Department. 
It comprises 10 shares of stock well diversified, which will give 


42a St. & B’way—Longacre, Bullding, N. Y. 
7 XK. TY. 
Nat'l State Bank Buliding—Newark, N. J. 


lication broader and 
more useful in scope, 
these indications have 
an importance on the 
future deserving of 
study. There are 
already a number of 
financial houses in 
this country which 
have recognized the 
fact that the time has 
come when securities 
in this country are 
destined to be sold 
direct to small in- 
vestors. Subject to 
individual conven- 
tions which gov- 
ern investment as 
contrasted with the 
ordinary spending of 
money, they have 

recognized that 
| stocks and bonds can 


The im- 








A CONTRAST TO THE TOMBSTONE VARIETY 


of ten years ago with its successor 
this year will prove this conclu- 
sively. In the smaller cities the 
changes have not been radical, but 
mm such publications as the New 
York Times, the Chicago Tribune 
and the Boston Transcript a 
gteat difference is to be noted 
when conditions are normal. 

It is true that even in the largest 
newspaper centers much advertis- 
ing copy is limited in style to the 
modern evolution of the old 
tombstone” set-ups of invest- 
ment and brokerage houses. Even 


be sold in exactly the 
same way as tooth 
powder, pianos or 
any other commodity 
for which there is a general de- 
mand. 


OF FINANCIAL 


INCREASE IN SMALL INVESTORS 


Since 1907 the number of smal! 
investors in the United States has 
grown by leaps and bounds. In 
the panic of that year securities 
were very cheap. People with 
surplus funds who had_ never 
bought securities under the old 
régime used them to buy small 
holdings of securities outright. In 
the time which has intervened in- 
vestment absorption of odd lots 
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of stock has steadily increased. 
Within the past year the demand 
for $100 bonds as contrasted with 
the $1,000 denomination has great- 
ly increased. 

The tendency in this country to 
rely entirely on large capital to 
supply the funds for enterprise 
has been directly opposite to the 
fashion in Europe, where for a 
century small investors have been 


Take care of the hundreds 
and the thousands will take 
care of themselves. 

You can buy on the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan—with an initial deposit 
of $10. on each bond’and succeed- 
ing monthly payments until you 
acquire full title. 


Bend for Booklets 9—“Partial Payment 
Plan” and T2 “$100. Bonds.” 


JoinMuir BG 
Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: 

42d St. & B'way—Longacre Bldg., N. Y. 

125th St. & 7th Ave.—Hotel Theresa, NJY. 

Nat'l State Bank Bldg.—Newark, N. J. 


A SPECIAL CARD DESIGNED TO ESCAPE WASTE- 
BASKET TREATMENT FROM SECRETARIES 


the sinew of the accretion of 
money. On the Paris Bourse, for 
instance, the standard denomina- 
tion in which the government 
bonds of most of the countries 
of the world are available is 500 
francs—$100. 

It is doubtful if there is any 
country where in the last half cen- 
tury more money has been lost 
in wild-cat speculation by people 
of small means than the United 
States. Since stringent laws, 
passed in the last decade, have 
been put on the statute books the 
number of these schemes, the 
backers of which are bold enough 
to come out into the light of print, 


/ 
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has decreased. The steadily ris. 
ing standard of newspaper pub- 
lishers in refusing such copy has 
acted as a bar; but there are still 
millions of dollars lost by people 
of small means through falling 
into traps laid by either irrespons. 
ble or dishonest promoters, 

_ The average newspaper includes 
in its make-up such departments 
as Household Management, Care 
of the Complexion, How to Care 
for the Garden, and numerous 
other special vehicles through 
which to convey information, A 
few years ago you could have 
counted on the fingers of one 
hand the number of publications 
which made a serious attempt to 
show the reader how to get the 
maximum return on money saved, 
And yet this is the element in 
human nature upon which all the 
others depend. 


INTERESTING FINANCIAL 


WANTED: 
: PAGES 


One reason why the number of 
progressive financial advertisers 
has not grown more rapidly is 
because the financial page of many 
newspapers is only interesting to 
that small proportion of readers 
who, through inheritance or by 
practical experience, have learned 
to know what its statistics mean. 
There is too seldom an attempt 
to interest the average man in 
saving and investing opportunities. 
He skips the financial page to read 
about baseball, politics or some 
other topic of which he knows the 
rudiments. Financial advertisers 
should bring arguments to bear 
on newspapers soliciting business 
to have the paper adopt a modern 
policy towards financial news. 

Investment houses which are 
advertising would, through pub- 
lisher’s co-operation, make suc 
rapid progress that all other in- 
vestment houses would naturally 
fall in line. 

Solely from the view-point of 
self-interest evidence can be cited 
to justify a request from publish- 
ers for special consideration tow- 
ards financial advertising of the 
modern kind. Ten years ago fi- 
nancial copy consisted of tomb- 
stone trade-marks running wl 
changed, “to keep the firm name 
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pefore the public.” The income 
newspapers received from _ this 
type of advertising was not large 
because the service rendered was 
not large. The newspaper was 
not the connecting link between 
the client and his financial invest- 
ment. 

Ten years from now newspa- 
pers which see the new sign on 
the financial horizon and guide 
their policies accordingly will be 
receiving ten times the income 
they now receive from financial 
advertising. 

Instead of a few banking con- 
cerns receiving three or four mil- 
lion dollars for special services 
for floating securities, there will 
be a million-dollar advertising ap- 
propriation used to tell the public 
in plain language through the 
daily newspapers exactly what the 
securities are and why it is a 
good thing to invest money in 
them. And the investment houses 
which, through persistent and 
well-directed publicity campaigns, 
have built up advertising good- 
will can count upon reaping a rich 
harvest. 

If newspaper owners, advertis- 
ing managers and financial editors 
see this end and foster progress 
towards it, the goal will be 
achieved within a comparatively 
short time. The work of teaching 
people to save and invest wisely 
is not a mere profit-making under- 
taking. It is public service of 
the highest type. Accomplished, 
it means the knitting together of 
the great mass of the thrifty in 
the United States into a mighty 
bulwark, alike opposed to fanat- 
ical, confiscatory legislation on the 
Utopian side and to unrestrained, 
selfish exploitation on the part of 
the heedlessly wealthy. 

Such co-operation can do more 
to solve big business problems in 
this country than all the legisla- 
tors, because the process makes 
working partners instead of mere 
auditors. 


A. P. Johnson, publisher of the 
Grand Rapids News, has purchased 
from William J. Losinger and R. C. 
Saunders the monthly publication, 
Poultry Pointers. 

_ Poultry Pointers has been published 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., for seven years. 
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Studebaker’s Cheer-up Cam- 
paign 


The Studebaker Corporation, automo- 
bile manufacturer, of Detroit, is run- 
ning a new style of copy to fit present 
business conditions and the present state 
of mind of the American public. Op- 
timism, opportunity and confidence is 
the theme, and Studebaker cars are 
mentioned — in the form of statistics 
to present illustrations of American 
prosperity. One ad in this series was 
shown in the September 3 issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 

The aim of the campaign is social, to 
stimulate a state of mind, and preach 
the sermon of American prosperity, 
whatever may be the conditions in other 
parts of the world. 

“It is yery good these days to be an 
American,” is the keynote of the appeal. 

“America is to-day the clearing Sone 
of the world. 

“The great nations of the earth are 
depending bag the integrity of her 
friendship—the safety and saneness of 
her diplomacy—the extensiveness of her 
trade and the soundness of her finance. 

“It is a time for Americans to show 
their optimism, their patriotism and 
their aggressive earnestness. 

“The foundations of our national 
prosperity have been laid too deep and 
too strong to be seriously disturbed, 
even by so great a catastrophe as the 
war of all Europe. 

“We regret deeply and sincerely that 
the war must be—yet we are in no wise 
to blame and are happily far removed 
from the theatre of its activities. 

“Friendship we feel for all—and 
toward all we must remain in both 
thought and action entirely neutral. 

“Our duty to ourselves and our moral 
obligations to the rest of the world com- 
pel us Americans to be up and doing; 
to maintain a cheerful and hopeful 
spirit, to operate our industries , and 
business enterprises, to pay our bills as 
usual, and to conduct our affairs gener- 
ally on conservative, but enthusiastic 
lines.” : : 

Large space is being used, and the 
campaign is running in a list of about 
sixty newspapers. 


Slogan for Northwestern 
Apple Campaign 


“Eat the Right Apple at the Right 
Time” is the slogan with which the 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange, _ of 
Portland, Ore., has headed its adver- 
tising in the New York subway, the 
elevated and surface cars. To feature 
its Skookum brand of apples, the com- 
pany illustrates the slogan with a bor- 
der of perhaps a dozen different species 
of apple, reproduced in natural colors. 
Below each apple are the months said to 
be best for eating it. 


The Des Moines City Railway Com- 
any is using page space in the Des 
Moines newspapers to influence public 
opinion, and secure an early settlement 
of the street railway situation. 
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Leading Industries Expect Strong 
Business Impulse 


Current Trade and Technical Journals Point Out Particular Lines of 
Advance 


INCE the European War broke out practically every technical and 
trade publication in America has given editorial expression to the 
probable effects of the war upon the particular field which each paper 
represents. Taken together these opinions should afford a business 
man pretty accurate material with which to construct his own opinion 
as to the course commercial activities in the United States will take 
in the next few months and he should be able to use the information 
profitably in his own business. 
Thanks are due the many editors and publishers of technical and trade 
journals who provided Printers’ INK with advance proofs of editorial 


matter. 


[X general the tone of the com- 
ment by editors of trade jour- 
nals in different fields is not only 
hopeful but it is even assured. The 
journals of industries that have 
advertised strongly to the con- 
sumer are particularly encourag- 


ing. 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder 
says that a majority of the shoe 
salesmen of this country are go- 
ing to make the coming season the 
best one ever. This belief is re- 
corded in an editorial. Here are 
a few excerpts from it: “There 
are thousands of salesmen who 
are now getting their sample 
trunks ready to go out into the 
highways and byways as mission- 
aries of advance season trade. 
Each and every one of them goes 
out with the expectancy of mak- 
ing it the best season ever. The 
majority of them are going to do 
it because their spirit is right. 
The healthy contagion of con- 
tact with these men will do much 
to give you confidence in their 
presentations.” 

James H. Stone, editor of The 
Shoe Retailer, writes Printers’ 
Inx as follows: 

“The future situation of our 
raw material market, in the event 
that the war is prolonged, is most 
uncertain. In this event the na- 
tions at war, which are said to 
have about 15,000,000 men in their 
various armies, will require that 
number of pairs of shoes a month, 
because statistics of our Govern- 
ment show that a pair of soldier’s 
shoes, worn in active service, will 
last for just about one month. 


“When we stop to think of the 
enormous supplies of leather 
which must be drawn upon to fill 
this very great, abnormal demand 
for army shoes for the countries 
in conflict, it makes one pause to 
wonder what effect it is going to 
have upon the price of American 
shoes, not to speak of the sources 
of supply abroad that are closed 
to us.” 

In the automobile field the out- 
look is not nearly so dark as has 
been painted. As E. S. Foljambe, 
editor of the Automobile Trade 
Journal, says in a letter to Print- 
ERS’ INK, there is a letting up only 
because of readjustment to new 
outlets. He writes: 

“We have a great many letters 
from automobile manufacturers 
on the subject, and the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that al- 
though the export trade has been 
killed for the present, a new line 
of export will spring up, and busi- 
ness conditions pick up so in this 
country that there will be a large 
sale for medium-priced automo- 
biles and trucks. Furthermore, as 
soon as Europe settles down there 
should be a large demand for 
commercial vehicles, as their own 
manufacturers will not be in shape 
to take care of their own needs.” 

Says The Automobile in this 
connection : 

English manufacturers are finding the 
supplies from Europe for building auto- 
mobiles cut off and already they have 
started conserving stocks of parts for 
commercial vehicles that may be needed 
in the war. They find that the great 
factories of Belgium that have been 
supplying forgings, castings, axles, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Su mnt 
Independent Thinking 


People who think inde- 
pendently are usually the 
best advertising prospects. 
They haven’t the prejudice 
that some people have 
against advertised goods 
simply because advertising 
is a new selling method. 


They read advertising, 
compare values and buy 
goods on their merits. 
They are always willing to 
be convinced that a new 
article is better than the 
article they have been 
using, and that a new way 
of doing things is better 
than the old way. 


Therefore, they are ideal 
prospects for the adver- 
tier. They will gladly 
transfer their trade if they 
can be shown why it is to 
their advantage to trans- 
fer it. 


The Chicago 


Independent thinkers 
read independent newspa- 
pers. They are naturally 
attracted to a publication 
whose viewpoint is similar 
to their own. 


The Chicago Daily News 
is an independent news- 
paper. lt owes allegiance 
to no political party, to no 
creed. It makes up its edi- 
torial mind on the merits of 
each question as that ques- 
tion comes up. It thinks 
independently and is read 
by independent thinkers— 
more than a million of them 
read its average daily issue 
of over 350,000 papers. 


Put your message before 
independent thinkers—be- 
fore men whose minds are 
open to new sales sugges- 
tions. 


Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 


Lt EAP A 
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ANNUAL CALL FOR 


Mobilization 


All able-bodied men of the 
army of Business Builders 
are hereby commanded to as- 
semble in Convention attire at 


Old Fort Congress 


(Congress Hotel) 


(On Lake. Front) 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sept. 24, 25, 26 
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Order of Maneuver 


Publishing, Editorial, Advertising and Circulation Staffs 
of the Trade and Technical Press will drill at morming 
and afternoon symposiums held in the barracks. 

Manufacturers, Sales Managers and Advertising Men 
reinforcing the Trade and Technical Press division, will 
assemble in barracks during drills and replenish their 
Equipment of Ideas. 

Mass formation of subscribers and advertisers will take 
place on afternoon of Sept. 25th, during which a big bat- 
tery of Modern Thought Projectors will be unmasked. 

Heavy bombardment of Existing Fallacies by big 
guns, followed by rattling musketry, will occur on morning 
and afternoon of Sept. 24th and mornings of Sept. 25th 
and 26th. 

Aerial Maneuvers and Mess will be held evening of 
Sept. 25th. 

Review of Officers and Promotions from the Ranks 
will mark evening of Sept. 26th. 

Catch troop train at nearest railway station. 

Forage and Quarters for all. No set time for tattoo. 


By Order of 
GENERAL PROGRESS, 
Commander-in-Chief, 
Army of “Business Building 
Through The Business Press.” 


For Further Information Address, 
E.R. SHAW, Chairman, Committee of Arrangements, 
537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


F.D. PORTER, President —_- - ° ee - Chicago 
JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, Vice-President - - New York 
E. E. HAIGHT, Secretary-Treasurer - - -  - Chicago 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 


10.5% 9.2% 
Exchanges not Bell- Places served by 
owned or connected. two companies, 


erect dot on the map marks a town where there is a 
telephone exchange, the-same sized dot being used for a 
large city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are 
owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by inde- 
pendent companies. Where joined together in one system they 
meet the needs of each community and, with their suburban 


lines, reach 70,000 places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by in- 
dependent companies and con- 
nected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System wil 
facilitate connections between all 
telephone subscribers regardless of 
who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide univer- 
sal service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System Universal Servit* 
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gearsets and numerous other parts, are 
closed because of the war. | 

This is America’s opportunity. Eng- 

d can secure from this country many 
of the parts that she has hitherto looked 
to Belgium, France and Germany for. 
The possibility of this demand is the 
one rift in the overcast skies that have 
go suddenly clouded the automobile 
world. Motor cars are being needed for 
the war and will continue to be needed. 
The Government has taken over some of 
the largest German factories. The Bel- 
gian Government took over one or two 
of its largest car factories the moment 
war was declared. The same is true 
in France. : 

There is little hope for America to 
sell supplies and completed parts to 
Germany, Belgium or France, but the 
opportunity for doing business in Eng- 
land is brighter. It is worth a good 
honest effort. Business done with Eng- 
land now under the stress of war con- 
ditions may well, and honorably, furnish 
an introduction for the American prod- 
ucts which will redound to the perma- 
nent advantage of our industry. 


Motor thinks France and Ger- 
many are the real future markets 
and states its deductions thus: 


The French and German motor in- 
dustries ate going to be prostrated at 
the end of the war. They will be in no 
condition to meet the inevitable demand 
for motor vehicles and more motor 
vehicles to help in the work of regenera- 
tion. 

If America will but prepare herself 
during the continuance of the struggle, 
the privilege of supplying the needed 
motor vehicles will devolve upon her. 


That American manufacturers 
have the ability to supply the 


shortage in imported products 
concerned with the dry goods field 
is predicted by the Dry Goods 
Economist as follows: 

“Encouragement has been af- 
forded as to the ability of Ameri- 
can manufacturers of various 
lines to supply the shortage of 
imported products. 

“Taking into consideration all 
the favorable circumstances, how- 
ever, retailers must continue to 
face a shortage of certain kinds 
of goods. There are also clear 
indications that unless the unex- 
pected happens such shortage will 
become acute later in the season. 
Many retailers do not seem to 
tealize this to a due extent. Mer- 
chants and department heads are 
now in this market in large num- 
bers. Their operations, however, 
at least in the majority of cases, 
do not appear to have been on 
an extensive scale. It is well that 
a calm attitude has been main- 
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tained amid the excitement of the 
last two weeks. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that in the present juncture 
as may be carried too 
ar. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION SHOULD BE 
GIVEN ADVERTISING 


“The situation also calls for se- 
rious study on the part of retail- 
ers as to their relations with their 
customers during the immediate 
future. As we have already sug- 
gested, each merchant should 
make a careful study of the in- 
dustrial prospects in and around 
his center, with a view of gauging 
the probable outlet for his mer- 
chandise. He should also give 
particular attention to his adver- 
tising, so as to present appropriate 
arguments to his public for sup- 
plying their needs.” 

In its issue of September 5 
touching on the export opportu- 
nity of our manufacturers the Dry 
Goods Economist says: 

“The fact cannot be too strong- 
iy emphasized that now is the time 
not for American manufacturers 
to make immediate sales, but to 
find out the best methods for do- 
ing business with South America 
—and with other countries, too, 
for that matter—to ascertain the 
kind of goods for which a sale 
can be had, and to provide them- 
selves with facilities for making 
those goods. 

“In many cases, no doubt, an 
export demand can be created for 
American products which have 
won favor in our own country. 
The largest measure of success, 
however, will be obtained by 
making not alone what we want 
to sell, but also what merchants 
in other countries wish to buy. 
In fact, the lack of development 
of our export trade in many kinds 
of merchandise is attributable to 
our manufacturers’ unwillingness 
to make goods which the foreign 
market demands.” 

The merchants’ view-point is fur- 
ther expressed in the following 
from the Twin City Commercial 
Bulletin: 


Conditions are such as will insure the 
farmer, when he markets his crop, re- 
ceiving his money. As his grain will 
undoubtedly bring a very much higher 
price than was anticipated a month ago, 
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it is certain that the farmer will have 
money to spend for. necessities, and 
even luxuries, and will be in a position 
to clean up his obligations to a consider- 
able extent. 

It is generally conceded that mer- 
chandise stocks in the hands of retailers 
are low, although a certain amount of 
winter goods was carried over last 
season owing to the warm weather. 

ith all of the conditions outlined in 
view, it is very evident that the mer- 
chant who takes a proper view of the 
situation; places his orders promptly in 
such sizes as are compatible with his 
selling power; who keeps his head and 
goes after business actively, will have a 
prosperous year. 


That this view of crop con- 
ditions must furnish a solid basis 
of optimism is also pointed out by 
Charles B. Thompson, president 
of the American Hay, Flour and 
Feed Journal, who in a letter to 
PRINTERS’ INK, explains that Eu- 
rope must use our flour before long, 
and when need becomes acute, 
ships will be found to transport it. 

“We are printing quite a sym- 
posium of letters,” Mr. Thompson 
writes, “from millers in various 
sections of the country, relative 
to the effect of the European war 
on this industry. 


“The gist of most of these let- 
ters is, that the farmers are hold- 
ing on to their wheat with a grim 


determination, being thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that the 
prices will advance to a high fig- 
ure within the next few months. 
Owing to this condition, the mil- 
lers find it very difficult to buy 
wheat to grind; otherwise, the 
trade is optimistic. 

“It is felt that sooner or later 
Europe must use our flour, and 
that, irrespective of present con- 
ditions, there will soon arise some 
way to ship it to them.” 

Other industries that advertise 
largely to consumers are paints, 
office supplies, tobacco, cement 
and textiles. Comments repro- 
duced below are typical. 

There is an air of confident 
optimism in the West and South 
now, as far as the paint and oil 
trade is concerned. Allen W. 
Clark, editor of the American 
Paint and Oil Dealer, is confident 
that the feeling will spread 
throughout the country. In a 
letter to PRINTERS’ INK, he says: 

“We are impressed with the be- 
lief that there never was such con- 
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fident optimism in the West and 
South as now, and that even 
East has begun to absorb this 
spirit, and some of its accompany. 
ing business and prosperity 
which it is heartily welcome, for 
we wish all America would join 
in the prosperity chorus, 

“The paint trade has been hand- 
icapped a bit by the inability to 
secure certain colors that are or 
were ‘made in Germany,’ but the 
‘make it in America’ slogan js 
growing correspondingly popular, 

“The practical optimism of the 
St. Louis business community was 
shown the other day in its de 
termination, guaranteed by our 
local bankers, to advance $105- 
000,000 to the planters, on ware- 
housed cotton, ‘until the war 
ends.’ ” 

Those in the office appliance 
field look for prosperity before 
long. Here is the opinion of Of- 
fice Appliances: 

“The effects of the European 
war upon the office equipment in- 
dustry are acute, but they are not 
so widespread perhaps as they 
are in some other industries. To 
be sure the large typewriter 
houses and’ manufacturers of of- 
fice machinery such as cash regis- 
ters, etc., will suffer considerable 
loss, which it is hoped may be 
partially made up by increased ef- 
fort in other portions of the world, 
and a keener attempt to increase 
business in the domestic field. 

“Manufacturers of carbon pa- 
pers will be somewhat affected. 
Adding machine manufacturers 
will probably be affected to a less 
extent in loss of business—Europe 
was a great producer of mechami- 
cal calculating devices, Germany 
being especially prolific in this 
line.” 

The Tobacco World sums up 
the situation as it relates to its 
field thus: pa 

“In brief, the present situation 
is embarrassing only because of 
the possibilities and probabilities 
Should Holland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and Bulgaria become i 
volved, the detrimental effect om 
the tobacco trade in the United 
States would be far-reaching; not 
immediate, perhaps, but none 
less sure.” 
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—when YOU haven’t time to 
bother with half-equipped or 
half-trained men ; 


—when YOU want to give an 
order and forget it ; 


—when YOU have an idea 
that should be “licked into 
shape”? by men of technical 
training. 


—YOU can put your hand on 
the man you need at 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC Co. 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO 

CHICAGO BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 


Factories New York Brooklyn Buffalo 


— when YOU need 


lithography, offset work, three 
color, four color process work, 
typographic or gravure; 


—posters, car cards, cut outs, 
hangers, booklets, window trims, 
transparencies, cigar labels, cigar 
bands, anything or everything in 
color printing that a busy manu- 
facturer needs. 
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To Manufacturers of 





Soap, Lard Compound 
Lard and Butterine 











The severing, of one of my connec- 
tions makes it possible for me to serve a 
manufacturer of soap, a manufacturer of lard com- 
pound, lard, butter or butterine. 


Any connection or connections of the 


sort I make will be made with two thoughts 
in mind: First, is the product and is the con- 
cern high class; second, does the advertising, offer 
me sufficient income, immediate or future. 


The work that I am leaving, has been 


most pleasant and successful, and the source of 
a fairincome. It has prevented me, however, from 
serving, other accounts which need my service and 
which offer possibilities of a better income to me. 
In makin? a new connection I am merely seekin} to 


market to the best advantage my ability in soap.and cookin} fat 
advertising. I offer to these manufacturers a specialist's service. 


JOHN ORR YOUNG 
CAdvertising 


lay Peoples Gas Building 


Relic HICAGO 
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Hobart Bishop Hankins, of the 
paper just quoted, points out to 
Printers’ INK that one American 
industry has already profited 
greatly as a result of the war. He 

ee 
aAS you probably know, the 
very best work on cigar bands 
and cigar box labels is done in 
Germany, and a very considerable 
proportion of those products used 
in the United States comes from 
that country. There are a large 
number of label manufacturers in 
the United States and those in 
New York, particularly, who bene- 
fit extensively from the cutting 
off of the importation of these 
goods from Germany. All these 
New York firms do German proc- 
ess work, and they are not only 
advertising the fact extensively 
at this time but are actually get- 
ting a tremendous amount of 
business, which in all probability 
will never go back to Germany, 
even should the war cease in a 
very short time.” ; 

There is a great opportunity for 
manufacturers of cement and 


other products according to the 


Cement World. A recent edito- 
torial treats present conditions as 
follows : 


One of the greatest of English econo- 
mists, Sir George Parish, referring to 
this phase of the international struggle, 
says: “A great war in Europe wil 
enable the United States to sell its 
crops in places which will give a much 
greater income than if there were no 
war, Almost every industry will derive 
more or less advantage. Should the 
American people take advantage of the 
golden opportunity afforded them by the 
outbreak of war, it will mean not 
diminished but increased prosperity for 
the United States.” : 

It is as true of the cement business 
as of other lines of commercial en- 
deavor in which America has heretofore 
been notoriously backward in her efforts 
to meet foreign competition, that the 
decline or total suppression of produc- 
tion at the mills, which will inevitably 
accompany mobilization throughout the 
war zone, is bound, in the long run, to 
create an enormous demand that will 
hold out a great opportunity to Amer- 
ican manufacturers of cement and other 
products. 


Basing a long and careful. edi- 
torial on facts especially. gathered, 
the Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal has this to say in part: 

“The declaration of war by 


Great Britain came just in time to 
prevent wool prices in this coun- 
try from following the weakness 
developed by Australian auctions 
and Continental term markets. 
Now, owing to paralysis of ship- 
ping facilities and exchange, pro- 
hibitive insurance rates and high 
freights, a protective wall has been 
reared about this country tempo- 
rarily that is to be more effective 
for some time in keeping out im- 
ports of all kinds than any tariff 
ever devised. : oe 

“Unfortunately, it prohibits ex- 
ports quite as effectively as it 
checks imports, and the interde- 
pendence of industries is such that 
all must suffer. Such suffering in 
the textile trade, however, will be 
less severe than in most other in- 
dustries, for it will be largely off- 
set by the almost complete cutting 
off of imports of competing prod- 
ucts for a considerable period— 
probably for the whole _light- 
weight season in the case of wool 
goods. : 

“The only serious fly in the oint- 
ment for manufacturers, other 
than mentioned, is the impending 
scarcity of coal tar dyestuffs. It 
is inevitable that wood dyes will 
have to be resorted to wherever 
possible, and natural indigo substi- 
tuted for synthetic.” 

The war is looked upon as a 
golden opportunity for the iron 
and steel trade of this country by 
George Smart, editor of The Jron 
Trade Review. In a recent inter- 
view he is quoted as saying 

It is certain that for an _ indefinite 
time the countries at war will be able 
to do very little, if any, exporting of 
iron and steel products and it is ques- 
tioable whether they will be able to 
manufacture enough tonnage to meet 
their own requirements. Hence a 
golden opportunity is presented to the 
United States to extend its exports of 
iron and steel products. 

In spite of the obstacles now in the 
way and the difficulties to be evercome, 
I am firmly of the opinion that Ameri- 
can ingenuity and enterprise will be 
equal to the emergency and that the 
exports from this country will be tre- 
mendously increased. 


As to trade conditions in the 
steel market at about this time 
the Jron Trade Review sums up 
the-situation thus: 


With shipments suddenly terminated 
by the war, English consumers of steel 
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products who have been dependent upon 
Belgium and Germany for their require- 
ments now are turning to American 
mills to meet their needs. Steel manu- 
facturers are receiving numerous in- 
quiries for finished materials, rolling 
billets, skelp and wire rods for shipment 
to England and one lot of 10,000 tons 
of billets is nearing the closing stage. 

The demand for steel bars from the 
Pacific coast is surprisingly heavy and 
New England consumers whose supply 
from Belgian mills has been cut off are 
mg | orders for their immediate needs 
with American producers. 

Inquiries for steel also are being re- 
ceived from South America and Japan 
although none has yet been converte 
into orders. 


Inquiries made by The Iron 
Age show an optimistic trend in 
the machine-tool industry. The 
following is an extract from the 
New England editor’s letter in the 
August 27 issue: 

“Significance may be attached 
to the opinions given in twenty- 
two replies from New England 
machine-tool builders to letters 
mailed them August 20. Nine- 
teen of them express strong con- 
fidence in the beneficial results 


which the war will have on manu- 
facturing business in the United 


States. 

“Cable orders for machinery 
continue to be received from Eng- 
land. Among them is one for a 
moderate sized lot of engine 
lathes and shapers to be furnished 
by the Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

“The cutting off of the supply 
of foreign-made ball and roller 
bearings is already being felt by 
machine-tool builders, especially 
in the inquiries received for in- 
ternal and external grinding ma- 
chinery and for automatic ma- 
chines for handling bar stock. 
Manufacturers of other classes of 
machinery are receiving inquiries 
from American users which are 
traceable directly to the war 

“The manufacturers of some 
lines of hardware are beginning 
to feel the effects of the shutting 
off of imports from Europe. Mak- 
ers of products such as cutlery 
should be greatly benefited, for 
competition, especially from Ger- 
many and England, has been very 
keen.” 

South America is looked upon 
as a commercial haven in the elec- 
trical field. The Electric Railway 
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Journal states the situation as fol.” 
lows: 

“The chief factor against the 
sale of American equipment and 
supplies is the fact that the source 
of capital for South American en- 
terprises and the nationality of 
the engineers have largely deter- 
mined where they shall be pur- 
chased. 

“A project with German finan- 
cial backing, carried out under the 
supervision of German engineers, 
is practically certain to use Ger- 
man materials, as far as they are 
available at competitive prices, 
In fact, in recent years, it has be- 
come a practice for banks furnish- 
ing the money for such enter- 
prises to stipulate the use of ma- 
terials from the country in which 
the banks are located. 

“Investment of United States 
capital in South America is small 
as compared with the amounts 
invested there by England, Ger- 
many and France. Hence, manu- 
facturers of electrical machinery 
and supplies in this country have 
been at a great disadvantage. 
Conditions in the electrical field 
are similar to those obtaining in 
the railway field.” 

American energy will surmount 
difficulties in South America, the 
Engineering Record thinks. It 
says editorially: 

“Energy is needed, but that is 
an asset in which the American 
manufacturer and business man 
has never ,been lacking. Certain- 
ly its expenditure liberally is fully 
warranted by an _ opportunity 
which Julio F. Soranzo, president ~ 
of the Pan-American Chamber of 
Commerce, says will permit us to 
accomplish in a few days what 
could not have been done in fifty 
or a hundred years had not the 
Continental conflict shown the 
way.” 

The American Machinist pre- 
dicts unparalled opportunities: 

“It is the duty of American 
manufacturers to prepare for 
what is just before us—an enor- 
mous foreign demand for our 
manufactured products. Manu- 
factured products are made by 
machinery and machinery is built 
with machine tools and _ small 
tools.” 
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Largest 
Among 
15c. 


Women’s 


Magazines 


Member A. B. C. 


American manufacturers should, and, we believe, are 
preparing to take advantage of America’s neutral position. 

We are very optimistic and enthusiastic about the 
future. Also there is a good deal of comfort in the record 
of the past nineteen months. 

From March, 1913, to September, 1914, inclusive, 
PICTORIAL REVIEW shows advertising gains in all 
but three of the nineteen issues. 


In advertising revenue, September, 1914, shows a 50% 
increase over September, 1913, and October, 1914, shows 


a gain of 19%. 
Sy: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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There are three things that the successful advertiser must know, 
must know how; he must know where; he must know when. 


A man may know how he ought to advertise, but if he doesn’t knog 
where and when, he is not likely to be successful. 


Or, a man may know how and where, and yet be disappointed by resuly 
because his advertising is not done at the right time. 


An advertiser may know how and when, and fail through not knowig 
where, or he may know when and where and waste his money becayy 
he doesn’t know how. 


It is the Mahin Advertising Company’s business to understand how, wh 
and where. Furthermore, we undertake to discover why. 


It frequently happens that men who wish to advertise would, if they d 
so, spend their money to no purpose. We not only find out why,} 
we discover why not, if advertising is inadvisable. 


Before we do anything else we find out whether you 

have a product or a commodity that ought to be 

advertised. If, after a thorough investigation and a Adve Y 

scientific analysis of your sales problems, we find that Of} k 0 

you would not gain anything by advertising we tell oe 
you so frankly. benefit | 
Mahin Service means exactly what the word service 

implies. From the moment you engage our service 

we consider ourselves bound to give you the benefit of every kind d 
assistance we may render. 

Our experts understand that your interests are paramount. They enlit 
whole-heartedly and enthusiastically in your service. 

They find out—if they decide that advertising will be profitable to you- 
whether your advertising ought to be done in newspapers, in magazine, 
in farm papers, trade papers, on bill boards or in street cars. 





JOHN LEE MAHIN, President } MAHIN AD : 


WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President 
WILBUR D. NESBIT, Vice-President New York 
H. A°GROTH, Secy. and Treas. '~ "42d Street Building 


This is Messenger No. 19. 
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} 


A Tenth. Floor y MONROE, BUILDING¢ ie 


to the advertiser 


Their experience and their knowledge as specialists enable them to decide 
how much advertising you ought to do, and how, where and when it 
should be done to produce the best results. 





If it is found advisable to use a house organ or a direct mailing service we 
co-operate efficiently in the duties and responsibilities incident to the 
perfection and operation of such a plan. 


We also inaugurate and execute the details of co-operative selling plans, 
which we are constantly developing and broadening. 


The central thought of our copy staff working in connection with the 
best artists of the country is to produce “Advertisements Built on Knowl- 
edge That Benefits the Consumer.’’ 


We buy space at the lowest figures, and use it to the best advantage. 


We are not in business as solicitors of advertising for publishers. Our 
service is devoted entirelyto the interests of advertisers. 


No publisher, space owner, or dealer in advertising 
3 built supplies can buy anything fromus. We protect our 
purchasing power for the benefit of our customers. 


3, th at Write, *phone or telegraph for particulars—or, better still, call 
sumer = us and investigate personally the service we place at your 
disposal. Write us on your business stationary for any or all 

of these free booklets: 


Why the Agency? and The Folly of Price Cutting—IIlu- 
minative booklets by Mr. Mahin, containing the gist of his public addresses upon 
these topics, and each of them of vital interest to the advertiser. 

Requisites of a Successful Salesman—a booklet embodying the meat of Mr. - 
Rankin’s gingery sales talks before various organizations. In its way a text book upon 

ing advertising do its part in selling; an inspiring treatment of salesmanship itself. 
The Value of Analysis, by Mr. Groth. A keen, incisive presentation of the fun- 
damentals of business analysis—a booklet, which will benefit every one who reads it. 
Human Appeal in Copy—A brief presentation by Mr. Nesbit of the principles upon 
which we base our copy service. 





VI 


G COMP ANY & Long Distance Phones: 
Randolph 6600, Chicago 
St. Louis _ Murray Hill 2632, New York 
Boatmen’s Bank Building Olive 4417, St. Louis 
will be mailed you upon request. 
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In its editorial columns— 
In its news columns— 


In its advertising columns— 


The Gazette Times 





is the 


Most Powerful Morning 





Newspaper In Pittsburgh 








SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


J. C. WILBERDING JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue Mallers’ Bidg., Chicago 
New York City Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 


—— 
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The Organization of an 
Advertising Agency 


What Considerations Should Deter- 

mine the “Recognition” of an 
Agency—Platform of the New 
York Agents’ Association—The 
Agent’s Responsibility from the 
Publisher’s Standpoint 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 
Of Calkins & Holden, New York 
I] 


HE commercial and book- 

keeping side of an agency is 
just as important as the creative 
side, and while it does not differ 
in its accuracy from any well- 
conducted business, such as a 
bank or an insurance company, it 
has its own peculiarities. 

The income of most agencies is 
derived from commissions paid 
by the publications in which the 
advertising is inserted. Whether 
this commission is a charge 
against the advertiser or not is a 
debatable question. Of course, as 
the advertiser pays the entire bill, 
he really and ultimately pays the 
commission. Publishers, however, 
recognize that the creative adver- 
tising agent performs a service 
for them which they could not 
obtain in any other way. The 
agent maintains the volume of 
advertising. Advertising is so 
uncertain a method of producing 
business when ignorantly applied 
that if the advertiser were unas- 
sisted and allowed to handle his 
advertising direct, the percentage 
of failures would be so great that 
the volume of advertising would 
naturally shrink. No publication 
can afford to keep a sufficiently 
large staff of competent and 
trained advertising men to help 
the advertiser do his advertising 
right. He is very glad, therefore, 
to pay to competent advertising 
- gi a .commission for doing 

is. 

This commission amounts to 
13 per cent upon the gross cost 
of space in most national me- 
diums. Figured differently, it is 
15 per cent upon the net cost 


*From “The Business of Advestiaing, ” 
Copyright, 1914, by D. Appleton & Co. 


of space—that is, the cost billed 
to the agent. Thus, 13 per cent 
is an advance of about five per 
cent over the old rate of 10 per 
cent upon the gross. It repre- 
sents as nearly as can be esti- 
mated the amount of money that 
an agent should receive in order 
to give the kind of service that 
has been outlined above and make 
a profit commensurate with his 
ability. 


WHAT DETERMINES RECOGNITION 


Sixty-five advertising agents lo- 
cated in New York City have or- 
ganized themselves into an asso- 
ciation. One purpose of this asso- 
ciation is to secure, among ather 
things, a commission basis more 
nearly representing the cost of the 
kind of service now demanded by 
the national advertiser. The sub- 
ject was quite fully presented to 
the publishers of national me- 
diums and quite generally adopted 
by them. The platform which 
seems to offer the most equitable 
basis for the recognition of 
agents is here given in full. It 
represents the most recent phase 
of the history of the adjustment 
between agents, publishers and 
advertisers which is fair to all 
three: 

“The Association of New York 
Advertising Agents sets forth the 
following definition of the rela- 
tions of agents with advertisers 
and _ publishers. 

“This association believes: 

“That an advertising agency 
should be an association of spe- 
cially trained men having expert 
knowledge of merchandising and 
advertising, who in composite 
afford wider specialized informa- 
tion affecting advertising than 
can be profitably employed in the 
organization of any one adver- 
tiser. 

“That the employment of an ad- 
vertising agency by an advertiser 
is necessary to obtain the best re- 
sults from advertising. 


First—That he may benefit by this 
specialized information. 

Second—That he may have an outside 
view-point denied to those engaged in 
the continuous promotion of a single 
business or kindred businesses. 

Third—That he may have an agenc 
do for him the various detailed wor 
essential to successful advertising, which 
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work an agenay can do better and more 
economically. 

“That an advertising agency’s 
special knowledge of merchandis- 
ing should embrace 

1. Varied experience in many markets. 

2. Familiarity with merchandising 
methods in each. 

8. Knowledge of distributing methods. 

4. Experience in displaying goods. 

5. Acquaintance with kindred problems 
affecting the adequate depicting of ‘the 
product to be advertised. 

“That an advertising agency’s 
special experience in advertising 
should embrace knowledge of 

1. The relative value and cost of 
various advertising media. 

2. Methods of presentation—written 
and pictorial. 

8. Mechanical methods—including art, 
py ts and printing processes on the 
one hand and the adaptability of these 
* various methods to particular media on 
the other. 

4. Supplemental literature — cata- 
logues, booklets, circulars, displays and 
follow-up methods. 

5. Checking and billing. 

“That the advertiser should 
safeguard the success of his ad- 
vertising by examining carefully 
the fitness of the agency he em- 
ploys from the standpoint of both 
experience and equipment. 

“That the publisher should 
minimize the chance of the em- 
ployment of incompetent agencies 
by strictly limiting the recognition 
of agents to those who demon- 
strate their fitness. 

“That before beginning adver- 
tising the advertiser should guard 
against failure by insisting on a 
thorough acquaintance by the 
agent with merchandising con- 
ditions in his field as well as with 
his merchandising methods. _ 

“That the agent and publisher 
should advise the advertiser 
against advertising without ade- 
quate preparation. ‘ 

“That the advertiser should 
pay the necessary expense of this 
preliminary work or provide for 
it in his advertising appropria- 
tion. : i ; 

“That the tripartite relation of 
advertiser, publisher and agent is 
necessary to the economic admin- 
istration of advertising and that 
all three parties to it are mutually 
benefited by it. CFS; 

“That the first obligation of 
both publisher and agent is to 
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make the advertisin ro 
to the advertiser. & prota 

“That the agency’s work te 
duces costs to the publisher and 
its compensation by the publisher 
therefore, is justified on an eco. 
nomic basis. 

“That the curtailment of agency 
service would decrease the valye 
of advertis.ng and would increase 
the price of white space to the ad- 
vertiser by forcing publishers to 
replace agency service by more 
expensive and less efficient de. 
velopment work, which obviously 
could not be disinterested. 

“That the agency receives no 
compensation in any sense for 
soliciting specific business for any 
one specific medium 

“That the agency receives its 
compensation in the form of a 
differential from the publisher for 
these, among other, specific rea- 
sons: 

1. For the service it renders to the 
advertiser, which increases the produc 
tiveness, value and continuity of the 
advertising. 

2. For the guarantee of accounts— 
which in few other businesses involves 
so great financial responsibility in 
proportion to its profits. 

8. For the creation and development 
of new business, in accordance with the 
economic law, which in every business 
fixes prices to include the development 
expense. 

“That the publisher should 
make recognition a certificate of 
good business character and of 
financial responsibility and an en- 
dorsement of efficiency, so that 
authorization to do business ma' 
rest on a sound basis. f 

“That having granted recogni- 
tion to the agent and endorsed 
him as qualified to render service 
to the advertiser, the publisher 
has a right to investigate the 
quality of the service rendered. 
(This declaration is made with 
the specific reservation that the 
publisher, being interested, may 
not properly be judge of the 
media used.) 

“That the right of the publisher 
to investigate service entails the 
obligation to see that service 18 
rendered, ; 

“That the publisher owes it to 
the advertiser and to such agents 
as live up to their obligations. to 
advertiser and publisher to limit 
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is the interesting title of Elbert Hubbard's 
newest book. We quote his announcement : 
—“The volume is beautifully printed on 
‘Strathmore,’ and is a book of which the 
art collector will be proud.” 


Now, if our friend the Fra, who is one of 
the Great Book-Builders of this day and 
generation, chooses 


STRATHMORE 


QUALITY PAPERS 


for his masterpiece and then brags about 
it, what an example is set for our adver- 
tising world in seeking to make its printed 
messages more and more attractive! 


Mr. Hubbard charges two dollars for Pig- 
Pen Pete and it’s worth it, but we'll send 
an assortment of beautifully printed 
Strathmore Samples wholly free of charge 
upon your simple request. 


STRATHMORE 


PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS 
U.S. A. 
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The De Luxe 


Business P aper 
of the 


American Business Man 


OUPON Bond is 
something more 
than a mere sheet of 
good paper. 
There is behind it over 
half a century of tradition 


in the making of a fine 
bond paper in one mill. 


Its makers have given to 
it their best, and its per- 
fection expresses pride in 
their product. 


YIN 


One of the “Eagle A” Water- 

marked Papers 
And so Coupon Bond, be- 
cause of its quality, char- 
acter and impressiveness, 
is used by American Busi- 
ness Men who find a keen, 
personal satisfaction in 
using a business paper 
which best reflects their 
personality. 


Coupon Bond overcomes the 
impersonality of cold type. 


It tells of the dignity of the 
house that uses it, and puts the 
seal of standing upon both 
letterheading and signature. 


If you are interested in the 
business-building power of 
good stationery send for 
our portfolio of Coupon 
Bond Samples. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 
31 Main Street: Massachusetts 


Twenty Nine Mills 


| arrangement. { 
| ultimately all mediums will be on 
| exactly the same basis with the 











| or withdraw recognition from 
those agents who do not live up 
to these obligations. 

| “That the publisher should de. 
termine the right of an agent to 
continued recognition on the basis 


| of the adequacy of the service rep. 


dered to the advertiser. 
“That the publisher should make 


| public the names of all enfrap. 


chised by them, and that no differ. 
ential be allowed to others than 
those whose names are so pub- 
lished.” 

As has been said, the magazines 


| have adopted the policy suggested 


above. Many of them had alteady 
done so, even before the agents 
expressed their views. Negotia- 
tions are being conducted while 
this is being written to bring the 
newspapers to the same uniform 
It is expected that 


agents. All agents worthy of rec- 
ognition will be recognized by all 


| mediums, will receive the same 
| commission, the same cash dis- 


count, and the same treatment. 

The four publications of the 
Curtis Publishing Company have 
a written agreement with all 
agents whom _ they recognize, 
which is a model of the best prac- 
tice in this regard. 


AGENCY TERMS 


“Reserving to the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company the right at any 
time, upon written notice, to annul 
or change the conditions of this 
agreement, we will hereafter, and 
until further notice, accept orders 
from you for advertising space in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Country Gentleman, Home Journal 
Fashions, or any other periodicals 
controlled by the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, on the following 
terms: 

“First: Orders will be accepted 
only when made out at full gross 
rates without stipulation of agency 
commission or deduction, saving 
that in special cases, if you caf 
satisfy us that there is a good rea- 
son for making an exception, we 
will accept orders for execution up 
to and including the August issues 
of 1914 under the terms of amy 
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subsisting contracts. The purpose 
of this exception is to give your 
organization time to adjust itself 
to the new conditions which will 
prevail after the time stated, 
“Second: Subject to and upon 
the terms hereof, bills will be ren- 


dered to you monthly, subject to | 


thirteen per cent (13%) agency 
differential and three per cent 
(3%) cash discount (figured on 
the net amount). 

“Third: This agency differen- 
tial, in the case of each advertiser, 
is conditional upon our being sat- 
isfied that you have been and are 
rendering adequate service calcu- 
lated to develop his business, and 
further upon our being satisfied 
that you are charging the adver- 
tiser gross rates on all our adver- 
tising. We will not be so satis- 
fied, however, and will make no 
allowance if we conclude you are 
charging rates on any periodicals 
in such way as inures to our dis- 
advantage in the matter of our 
own rates. You are not to make 
any charge to any person in such 
way as would, in our judgment, 
directly or indirectly, injure our 
business or interests. The expres- 
sion of our dissatisfaction in any 
particular shall be final. But we 
will gladly alter our decision in 
any particular case if you are able 
to make us an explanation which 
will satisfy us. 

‘Fourth: The cash discount of 
three per cent (3%) will be fig- 
ured on your net bill, and will be 
allowed only upon the condition 
that payment is made by you in 
full during the month in which the 
bill is rendered. This same cash 
discount may be allowed to your 
clients by you only under the same 
conditions. 

“Fifth: This change of agency 
terms not to affect any orders 
now on our books. 

“Signed by 
Advertising Director for the Cur- 
tis Publishing ‘Company. 

“The foregoing expresses the 
understanding with the Curtis 
Publishing Company under which 
the undersigned acts. 

“Signed by 
_ The advertising director of an 
important group of publications 
has expressed the attitude of most 
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publishers who wish to conduct 
their businesses in a way that will 
meet the approval of intelligent 
advertisers and competent agents 
when he says: 

“During the last ten years—and 
the last five years more particu- 
larly—it has been emphatically 
borne in upon intelligent advertis- 
ing men generally that the great 
need of all advertising interests is 
a readjustment of point of view 
and a readjustment of effort. 
With this has come great empha- 
sis upon the necessity of doing 
everything possible to insure’ the 
success of the advertising. The 
development in the requirements 
of an advertising agent for defi- 
nite tangible service to the adver- 
tiser has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and the end is not yet. 

“The record of advertising fail- 
ures, carefully investigated, indi- 
cates almost invariably a lack of 
proper conception of the condi- 
tions necessary to advertising suc- 
cess, or a lack of that service, 
which is necessary to insure suc- 
cess, or both. 

“The high-grade publisher of the 
present day is not so seriously 
concerned about the promotion of 
new advertising, but is very seri- 
ously concerned about taking care 
of the advertising which already 
exists, knowing that the success 
of the existing advertising is the 
greatest promotive force possible 
in the development of new busi- 
ness. 

“Tt is a serious responsibility to 
influence a manufacturer to change 
his entire’ method of doing busi- 
ness, to change his selling organi- 
zation, the style of his package, 
even change the character of his 
goods, to fit into selling plans and 
a publicity campaign as outlined 
by an advertising agent. If the 
conditions are right, plans well 
laid, assistance conscientiously 
given, a substantial service is ren- 
dered not only to the advertiser, 
but to the consuming public. 

“Only meritorious goods can 
be advertised with permanent suc- 
cess. It is decidedly to the con- 
sumer’s advantage to be able to 
identify an article of quality, to 
get it the second time, and to know 
what its value is. In conducting 
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business only those principles 
which are fundamentally sound 
and right can endure. |. 

“Any conditions entering into 
the relations of an advertising 
agent with an advertiser, which 
depreciate the service that the 
agent renders, must necessarily be 
detrimental to the interests of ad- 
vertising generally and the inter- 
ests of the advertiser in particular, 


REMUNERATION ABOVE THE PUB- 
LISHER’S DIFFERENTIAL 


“The specific service which js 
rendered by an advertising agent 
to the advertiser in any given case 
cannot be outlined in detail with- 
out a knowledge of conditions sur- 
rounding the advertiser’s business, 
as no two manufacturers or mer- 
chants have precisely the same 
conditions to meet. The service 
to be rendered by an advertising 
agent is to a large degree profes- 
sional and based upon experience. 

“The service which the publisher 
pays for in the differential al- 
lowed to the advertising agent is 
necessarily limited. The develop- 
ment in the demand on the part 
of the advertiser and the desire on 
the part of the agent for a better 
and more extended service is, in 
many cases, carrying that service 
to a point where of necessity the 
agent should and does receive re- 
muneration over and above the 
differential allowed by the pub- 
lisher. 

“The service rendered by the 
advertising agent comprehends 
much more than merely writing 
copy or other advertising litera- 
ture or the superintendence of the 
making of illustrations and plates. 
According to our conception of 
real service, the advertising agent 
might render in one interview 
service worth, to the publisher and 
to the advertiser, more than the 
total of the full year’s commis- 
sions. Were the service rendered 
by the advertising agent simply a 
matter of copy, there would be 
very little reason for his existence. 
The advertising agent—in consul- 
tation with the would-be adver- 
tiser who places before him an 1n- 
telligent statement of the facts and 
conditions surrounding his bust- 
ness—may be able by reason of his 
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You wouldn't go back to the old days of errand 
boys for telephones, longhand for typewriters. But 
are you going forward? Are you tackling your im- 
portant correspondence problems in the most efficient 
manner? The 


Edison Dictating Machine 


(Prevent Substitution, specify “‘Made by Edison” 


‘has established its position in the offices of thousands of the 
country’s busiest men, as a dependable office assistant, that 
never takes a day off, that you can dictate to at any time, and 
that saves worrisome delays and routine tie-ups. It’s the 
unfailing cause of better tempers and better letters. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced 
design by a corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas 

A. Edison It is the machine approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ 
phase Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and the only dictating machine equipped with an Auto Index 
for conve ing corrections, instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its man 
iheihanieel ond electrical advantages are explained in our booklets, which 
you should read before investigating. 


Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities 


Pe 


INCORPORATED 


211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


= = oa = Oe ee ee ee he OU. LU 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 211 Lakeside s Avenue. Oran: Prone 
Plesse send me veut 2 24. ge booklet, ph, Man” 
describing how the Ediso n Dictating rt ap he: be adapted to my 
work, and your booklets on its mechanical and electrical advantages. 


Name 
Firm. 
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particular experience with other 
advertisers to give him informa- 
tion and advice, in one short in- 
terview, which will save him thou- 
sands of dollars and set in motion 
forces which will bring a tremen- 
dous increase in his business. 


SOME OF THE AGENT'S FUNCTIONS 


“Before any advertising agent 
can be of much service to either 
advertiser or publisher he must 
have the facts showing the possi- 
ble market for the goods under 
consideration, He must know the 
trade conditions, the attitude of 
the retail merchants and jobbers. 
He must have a knowledge of the 
special obstacles and difficulties 
that stand in the way of the ad- 
vertiser. If these facts are not al- 
ready at the command of the ad- 
vertiser to place before the agent 
for consideration, the advertiser 
should see that they are obtained 
for his consideration, 

“In taking up an advertising 
campaign, there are a great many 
details to be considered in which 
the judgment and advice of the 
advertising agent are of vital im- 
portance. It may be necessary to 
change the form of the package; 
or to get up a trade-mark or 
change one that already exists. It 
may be necessary to create a new 
sales organization or to change an 
old one or to change the terms 
upon which the business has been 
carried on with either jobber or 
retailer. Or, it may be necessary 
to improve the quality of the 
product or to change the price. 
Consideration of all these things 
is part of the service of an adver- 
tising agent. It is his ability to 
enter into the solution of such 
questions as these that makes his 
service valuable to the advertiser 
and protects the interests of the 
publisher. These conditions are 
all preliminary to serious consid- 
eration of actual advertising. 

“The agent must work out very 
carefully detailed plans for pub- 
licity, which fit into the activities 
of the sales organization. Among 
other things this involves the 
amount of the appropriation, se- 
lection of the media, the size and 
frequency of insertion. Dependent 
on this, follows consideration of 
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the style of copy to be used, the 
type of illustration, and the prepa. 
ration of the text, the working out 
of follow-up plans to be used with 
the consumer, the retail trade or 
the jobber, or all three as the case 
may be. 

“As the efficiency of the agent's 
service to the advertiser vitally 
affects the interests of the pub- 
lisher whose space is used as a 
vehicle to promote the advertiser's 
interests (and more than mere 
space is sold—its influence and 
good will as well are involved) it 
is perfectly logical, therefore, that 
the publisher should pay the agent 
a differential when it is clear that 
he has rendered adequate service, 

“It is on broad, fundamental 
principles that we wish to inter- 
pret our contract as to what is 
satisfactory agency service, 

“There are many things that an 
advertising agent is liable to be 
called upon to do for an adver- 
tiser in the carrying on of his ad- 
vertising and selling campaign that 
cannot possibly be covered by the 
differential which the publisher 
allows.” 


WHY THE ADVERTISER GETS THE 


CASH DISCOUNT 


When an estimate has been pre- 
pared as a part of a plan for an 
advertising campaign and_ sub- 
mitted to an advertiser and ap- 
proved, this is the amount that is 
billed to the advertiser for that 
space. The bills from the publica- 
tions, however, are rendered at 
net, the commission being de- 
ducted, and are so paid. Usually 
a cash discount is allowed which, 
in the case of the magazines and 
some other publications, is three 
per cent, but this cash discount is 
passed on to the advertiser. Its 
object is to insure the prompt pay- 
ment of bills. The work of an 
advertising agency consisting 
largely of service and dealing ina 
very perishable commodity, cannot 
be subjected to the strain of de- 
ferred payments. It is necessary 
to the publisher that the advertis- 
ing agent with whom he deals 
shall be solvent, and in order to 
insure that solvency he offers a 
special inducement for the prompt 
payment of bills, and he even goes 
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so far as to insist that both the 
agent and his client shall take ad- 
vantage of this discount. 

As can easily be seen, after a 
publication has gone to press with 
the advertisement in it, that space 
js not worth anything to anyone 
else. Therefore, if the advertiser 
does not pay for it, it cannot be 
sold for the benefit of his account. 
It is a dead loss to the agent who 
js liable for its cost to the pub- 
lisher. 

In the case of newspapers, the 
discount is much smaller, and 
newspaper bills are by the very 
nature of the casé carried for a 
much longer time. They are 
usually payable monthly, but as all 
the insertions for the past month 
must be checked up and verified 
before the bill can be sent to the 
client, it is usually about sixty 
days after the insertion of the first 
ad before the first payment to 
newspapers is made, Most agen- 
cies insist that for newspaper 
space they shall be paid first, be- 
fore they pay the newspapers, as 
otherwise a very large capital 
would be required for the purpose 
of paying the newspaper bills. 

The work of checking up the in- 
sertions, especially in newspapers, 
is a very complicated one, requir- 
ing careful attention, Usually the 
checkers are told what advertise- 
ments to look for and in which 
publications, but it is necessary for 
them to scan all issues of these 
papers to note not only the actual 
insertion of the advertisement and 
the amount of space that has been 
given it, but also its page, posi- 
tion, and whether it violates any 
of the terms of the contract, as, for 
instance, whether it is placed on a 
page with patent medicine adver- 
tisements. Also the checkers must 
frequently check all competitors’ 
advertising. For instance, a man 
advertising a given article wishes 
to have his agency tell him just 
how much space the manufacturer 
of a,similar competing article is 
using, so that there is a good deal 
of work to be done by the check- 
ing department all the time. 


THE “SERVICE AGENCY” 


There are a number of agencies 
which do not place business, and 


which are called “service shops.” 
They are not strictly advertising 
agencies because they have no 
real connection with the mediums 
in which the advertising is placed. 
They perform a very miscellane- 
ous service—sometimes a very 
good one—in helping to plan and 
prepare advertising copy of all 
sorts, not only for placing in me- 
diums, but for distribution by 
mail, They usually consist of a 
group of two or three men, with 
some special ability, such as the 
producing of a particular kind of 
copy, or a special kind of design- 
ing, or excellent typographical 
skill, all of which commodities are 
constantly: bought by advertisers 
and by publishers. Some of them 
accept accounts in the same way 
as. do the regular agencies, and 
when the plan of campaign has 
been completed it is placed through 
what is known as a placing agency 
—that is, an agency which does 
not render any service to its cus- 
tomer, and accepts contracts for 
placing at cut rates—for less than 
the regular commission. Some of 
these service agencies, as they are 
called, for lack of a better word, 
are stronger upon the art side 
than upon the copy side, while 
others make a specialty of writing 
copy. 
“SPECIALISTS” 


There are also a number of ad- 
vertising men, with more or less 
valuable and varied experience, 
who are not connected with any 
organization at all. They charge 
a-fee for writing the copy for a 
campaign, just as a writer accepts 
pay for preparing an article for a 
magazine. Some of these men do 
very good work and are highly 
paid for it, They range all the 
way from mere itinerant venders 
of ads chiefly to retailers, up to 
men who receive quite respectable 
fees for advice, counsel and a 
small number of carefully pre- 
pared advertisements. 

Advertising has also prodtced 
other specialists. Several lawyers 
devote themselves exclusively to 
the intricacies of the law as it per- 
tains to advertising, just as we 
have patent lawyers or corpora- 
tion lawyers. 
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Another development of adver- 
tising work which possibly belongs 
under this heading is that of the 
advertising syndicate. These syn- 
dicates deal almost altogether with 
retailers. The theory is that an 
advertisement prepared, say, for a 
jeweler or a grocer, and used in 
one city only, would be just as 
valuable to a jeweler or grocer in 
any town. These syndicates pre- 
pare all kinds of advertising, illus- 
trated and otherwise, for inser- 
tion in newspapers and other me- 
diums, or for distribution by mail, 
and, by reason of the large num- 
ber of purchasers for each given 
advertisement, they are able to 
produce good copy and good de- 
signing at a relatively low cost, 
which brings them within reach of 
even’the retailer who spends a 
very small amount upon his ad- 
vertising. 

Out of this have grown services 
of different kinds, some of them 
quite elaborate and expensive, but 
of the syndicate nature. Most of 
them are for some one particular 
line or trade, such as shoes or dry 
goods or clothing. Most national 
advertisers now offer good adver- 
tising servizes to retailers who sell 
their goods 

In order to relate them to their 
part in the work of advertising, 
the various mechanical trades 
which have to do with the pro- 
duction of advertising may be 
briefly mentioned. 

First comes the printer—not the 
printer of the newspapers and 
magazines which, by their circu- 
lation, become advertising me- 
diums, but the printer of advertis- 
ing. To a great many advertisers 
he is a seller of advertising. The 
printer who supplies the hand-bill, 
or dodger, as it is called in coun- 
try towns, not infrequently sup- 
plies the copy. Printers have 
found that it helps to bring them 
business’ from advertisers to be 
prepared with suggestions for 
some kind of advertising that can 
be incorporated in the form of 
printing. 

The next step comes naturally. 
The large printing houses have 
created departments of advertising 
service, and employ both writers 
and artists to produce advertising 
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copy, which is then pr ‘ 
the form of booklets, folds 
cards to be mailed, leaflets, en. 
velope stuffers and others of the 
small ammunition of advertising 
warfare. 

it he process engravers also he. 
long in this category. Many of 
them have given especial attention 
to the production of advertising 
The larger ones retain advertising 
counsel to help advise their clients 
and many of them are experts in 
the preparation of process plates 
for use in magazines and’ news. 
papers, as well as for producing 
the finer art of advertising 
printing. 

Many lithographers maintain 
staff of commercial artists to sug- 
gest and carry out ideas for their 
customers. 

Even the paper makers devote 
much thought to the manufacture 
of paper for advertising purposes. 
This takes the form of the inven- 
tion of new stocks and surfaces, 
novel colors and other expressions 
of the paper-making art, intended 
especially to appeal to the adver- 
tiser for use in his own advertis- 
ing printing. Many paper makers 
send out their samples of paper in 
the form of advertising products, 
to show how particularly well 
adapted they are, for instance, for 
the printing of half-tone cuts 
representing machinery or other 
manufactured articles, or to be 
embossed, hot-pressed, die- 
stamped or otherwise manipulated 
for the heavy covers of large 
catalogues and booklets. 

A great deal of the work done 
by electrotypers is for advertising 
purposes, and even the book-binder 
is called upon because many ad- 
vertising booklets and catalogues 
are bound in boards, cloth of 
leather, and represent sometimes 
more individual outlay per copy 
than books intended for sale. 


Taking Advantage of Its 
Opportunity 


The Field Laundry Supply Company, 
of Chicago, is taking advantage of the 
European war to advertise liquid 
chlorine gas for bleaching purposes, to 
take the place of the bleaching agents 
usually used, these being made on 
Continent. a trade-paper 

is being used to feature this p 
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A Message to Men 


These are days when men are 
met. 


The craven-hearted are skulk- 
ing and falling back—they are 
finding excuses for going to the 
rear—they have no stomach for a 
fght—they are licked. 


The real men of America are 
going about their affairs—they 
have given up their vacations, 
they are on the firing line of big 
business, and their courage and 
patriotism are in evidence every 
hour of the day. 


They are not lying down—they 
are standing up and they will 
maintain and improve our place 
in the sun of commerce and in- 
dustry. 


The way to locate the real men 
of business these days is to listen 
to their talk and to see how they 
act, 


The real men of business have 
not pulled down the flag; they 
have not quit advertising; they 
have not called in their salesmen; 
pr have not locked the factory 
oor, 


Yes, they have in many in- 
stances “pulled their belt straps a 
little tighter.” They have perhaps 
curtailed a bit here and there as 
they mobilized their working 
forces and reserves—and gained 
gteater efficiency thereby. 


But haul down the flag and lie 
lown? 

Never ! 

This publication is ready to aid 
every real merchant and manu- 


facturer who nails his flag to the 
mast of progress and patriotism. 


The advertisers in this and ev- 
ery issue of the DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST are flying their 
flags. 

The advertisement of a busi- 
ness‘is the outward visible sign 
that it is alive. 


When the advertising flag dis- 
appears, he who hauls it down 
admits that he was a merchant of 
yesterday. We are dealing with 
men of to-day and to-morrow. 


The American men of to-day 
who see the true trend of things 
are mobilizing for a great for- 
ward movement—a movement 
that is fraught with great oppor- 
tunities and great victories, and 
our victories will be just as great 
as we deserve to have it, for the 
nations of the world are all our 
friends and even though Europe 
fight with the right hand, we will 
grasp the left and prove our posi- 
tion as the friend of all and the 
enemy of none. 


Join with us in this new con- 
quest of the world, and we may 
be acclaimed the real victors 
when this war is over—victors 
through the Arts of Peace. 


This is the time for Commer- 
cial Courage and not for Com- 
mercial Cowardice. 


(Extract from an_ editorial, 
Economist, August 29th. Copy on 
request.) 


Dry Goods Economist 
231 West 39th St., New York 


Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. 

Chicago, 215 So, Market St. 

St. Louis, 1627 Washington Ave. 
Cleveland, 516 Swetland on 
Cincinnati, 1417 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, 423 Sacramento St. 
Manchester, Eng., 92 Market St. 
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Getting Advertisers 
Face Coming Boom 


How Chicago “Tribune” Has En- 
listed Co-operation of Leading 
Advertising Agents and Is De- 
voting Twelve Full Pages to 
Show Patrons That Now Is the 
Time to Go After Business 


HE difference between sitting 

down to wait for the coming 
business boom and going out to 
meet it, may well mean banner 
months right now for everybody 
concerned, advertisers, publishers, 
agents. The abundance of op- 
timism simply needs rounding up 
and being set to work. Out in 
Chicago the Tribune is doing this 
in so novel and effective a way 
that, it no doubt, will be strongly 
suggestive to other publishers and 
advertising men. 

It has laid a campaign of twelve 
full pages in the Tribune for the 
purpose of shocking convinced but 
dilatory advertisers into action. It 
is contributing the, 
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une feature departments “ghoy 
an increase over the average for 
the previous six months. Answers 
to want ads bearing Tribune box 
addresses—22 per cent of all want 
ads—also compare favorably with 
the average for similar periods in 
previous years. In other words 
though the Tribune does not make 
its point that way, the increased . 
interest in the European war js 
not at the expense of its suscepti. 
bility to advertising and other ap- 
peals. The additional “war circy- 
lation” is “good” circulation, from 
an advertising point of view. This 
cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. 

In its issue of the 28th ult, Witt 
K. Cochrane, president of the W. 
K. Cochrane Advertising Agency, 
contributes a strong ad, “Why Do 
You Buck Prosperity?” which is 
reproduced herewith. These para- 
graphs show the militant spirit: 

“To all my clients I have sent 
this definite, uncompromising and 
cheerful message: ‘Keep the col- 
umns of the daily papers bristling 
with your announcements and 





space and matter to 
fill half the pages and 
has enlisted the co- 
operation of six of 
the best known ad- 
vertising men in the 
city to contribute 





: Why Do You Buck 


rosperity? 


each a page of rea- 
sons for the hope 
that is in them. 

In the first issue of 
the series, on August 
27, it pointed out that 
‘inquiry among our 
local advertisers 
brings the positive 
reply that the re- 
sponse to advertising 
is better than normal 
at the present time. 
Some of our mer- 
chants have told us 
that their current 
sales have been 
marked by the great- 
est attendance in 
their history.” Other 
signs confirm this as 
to its general nature. 
Letters from Tribune 
readers to the Trib- 


It is inconceivable that any merchant 
or manufacturer should cease—or even 
curtail—his advertising just when the 
country is on the threshold of a tre- 
mendous double harvest—the natural 
harvest of our own unprecedented 
crops and the dogical harvest conse- 
quent on the war in Europe. 


It is under such conditions as these 
that advertising reaches the zenith of 
its power. The man who listens to 
the yellow pessimist and sits back to 
“wait for things to settle down,” 1s 
yielding his common sense and enter- 
prise to the baleful influence of idle 
sentiment, and actually staging the 
geese that lays the golden egg 


To all my clients 1 have sent this 
definite, uncompromising and 
message: “Keep the columns of the 
daily newspapers bnstling with your 
announcements and thus open wide 
your doors for the flood of prosperity 
that is bound to rush in. Make hay 
while the sun shines, We won't have 
another chance like this in a hundred 
years.” 


I have nouced with a feeling of pro- 


found disgust the conservatism and 
business cowardice that have set in 
in America since the Kaiser threw down, 
the gage of battle. We, the very 
people who will logically prolit-by the 
war abroad—and profit immeasurably 
—are acting as though we were at wat 
ourselves. We are talking blue things, 
pinching the pennies, cutting down 
our advertising and forcing prospenty 
to stand back. 

As a matter of fact this is the very 
hour when we should rush into pnat 
to a greater extent than ever belore be- 
cause wnless the carth opens and swaliees 
us wp, there will be greater prospenty 
im America this fall than ever wn the 
history of the Republic We are not 
at war. We are not likely to be The 
‘warring world looks to us for its sup 
phes and we can't keep prospenty 
down no matter how hard we ty. 


If my advice is worth anything to 
you business men, it 1s here conveyed 
to you in six words: ADVERTISE 
NOW AND NEVER LET UP. 


ONE OF THE SERIES DIRECTED AT ADVERTISERS 
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COVERS GREATER NEW YORK 
and 85 SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES 


THE New York City Telephone Book goes straight to 

the best buyers in the best of buying communities—the five 
boroughs of Greater New York and eighty-five suburban cities and 
towns. 

It is consulted over 2,000,000 times every day in the year. 

It picks out the very people who are able to buy your product. 

It keeps you in close, intimate touch with a selected list of 

buyers at all times. 

To both national and local advertisers, The New York City 
Telephone Book offers a big opportunity to build business in 
this profitable territory. 


Ask for particulars today. 





New York Telephone Company 
Directory Advertising Department 
25 Dey Street New York City 
Telephone, Cortland 12,000 
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Consolidation of Four 
Western Farm Magazines 


Ranch & Range, Denver, Colo.; Trans-Missouri-Farmer & 
Ranchman, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Farmers Life, Denver, Colo., 
and Inter Mountain Fruit Journal, Grand Junction, Colo., 
have been consolidated into one big new Western farm 
magazine. 


WESTERN FARM LIFE 
DENVER, COLO. 


With a circulation of over 50,000 guaranteed and proven by Post Office 

receipts, or any Audit or Advertisers’ Association, advertisers are as- 

sured of covering this Western field Doroughly. , 

Circulation is confined to the five Western States where agricultural 

none are so similar—Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and New 
exico. 

Issued semi-monthly 1st and 15th of each month. 

Forms close 10 days prior to dates of issue. 

Write for sample copy, rate card and circulation statement by States. 


WESTERN FARM LIFE 
DENHAM BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 
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thus open wide your doors for the 
flood of prosperity that is bound 
to rush in. Make hay while the 
sun shines. We won't have an- 
other chance like this in a hun- 
dred years. 

“IT have noticed with a feeling 
of profound disgust the conserva- 
tism and business cowardice that 
have set in in America since the 
Kaiser threw down the gage of 
battle. We, the very people who 
will logically profit by the war 
abroad—and profit immeasurably 
—are acting as though we were at 
war ourselves. We are talking 
blue things, pinching the pennies, 
cutting down our advertising and 
forcing prosperity to stand 
back. 

“As a matter of fact this is the 
very hour when we should rush 
into print to a greater extent than 
ever before because unless the 
earth opens and swallows us up, 
there will be greater prosperity in 
America this fall than ever in the 
history of the Republic. We are 
not at war. We are not likely to 


be. The warring world looks to 
us for its supplies and we can’t 


keep prosperity down no matter 
how hard we try.” 

Claude C. Hopkins, of Lord & 
Thomas, wrote the copy for the 
page ad of Aug. 31st, “Why Ad- 
vertise Now?” from which this is 
extracted : 

“But is this in reality any time 
to feel blue? Doesn’t it look as 
though we might be on the verge 
of unprecedented business pros- 
perity? 

“Home prospects look better 
than usual. Big crops at high 
prices bring smiles to the faces of 
nearly one-half of our people. The 
railroads got a little encourage- 
ment. Our new banking system 
will ward off some dangers. 

“Then what new boons may 
come to us—like gifts from the 
dead—as a result of this pitiful 
war? Reason tells us they must 
come if we reach out to get them. 
Life still flows on amid the dev- 
astation, People must be clothed 
and fed. And the markets aban- 
doned by the nations which held 
them should be supplied by us. 

“When millions desert the arts 
of peace, those who abide, well- 


INK 


equipped and ready, surely ought 
to prosper.” 

In the issue of the 1st inst. Stan- 
ley Clague, president of’ the 
Clague Agency, said in part: 

“Wasn’t it ‘Jim’ Hill who said | 
to the scare-mongers—‘The man 
who sells the United States short 
is a damned fool?’ ... 

“We can get ourselves—not into 
war—but into something just as 
bad—war conditions—if we ‘sell 
the United States short.’ 

“And the very quickest way for 
us to sell ourselves short is to stop 
advertising our confidence. .., 

“Advertising is the advance 
agent of prosperity. ‘ 

“IT would not counsel the im- 
porter of French champagne to 
spread broadcast publicity on a 
product he could not supply. ... 

“But to both national and local 
advertisers—to the makers of 
stockings and foods and clothing 
and a hundred other things which 
have a market all over the coun- 
try, and to the corner storekeeper 
who has a clientele reaching only 
a few blocks away—I earnestly 
plead—show your confidence in 
your country—keep up your policy 
of publicity in those articles which 
show a profit—inspire your cus- 
tomers with your confidence and 
you will soon learn that every ad- 
vertisement you issue will be an 
advertisement for the common 

ood.” 

John Lee Mahin had this to say, 
on the 3rd inst. : 

“The American advertiser has 
the only store on the Street of the 
World. 

“Every other store has its shut- 
ters up and its doors barricaded. 

“There is no business this fall 
for any store except that of the 
American advertiser. 

“Within a month the whole 
world will be seeking the Ameri- 
can market. The whole world 
will want clothing and food and 
other necessities. ; 

“The demand for both necessi- 
ties and luxuries will grow just 
as surely as the American adver- 
tiser shows a willingness and a 
readiness to meet it. j 

“Instead of American business 
suffering because of European 
War, the signs of the times are 
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that it should increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

“The experienced, successful 
advertiser—the man who plans 
ahead and who works his plans is 
increasing rather than diminish- 
ing his efforts. 

“He is putting on more steam, 
calmly, wisely, but persistently. 

“One of our customers reports 
thirty-five per cent increase in Au- 
gust over last year. Another in 
twenty-five years’ successful busi- 
ness never had as huge sales in 
any one month as in August of 
this year.” 

“Confidence begets confidence,” 
quotes C. E. Raymond, vice-presi- 
dent of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, who says in the issue 
of the 5th inst. : 

“The war scare of Europe is a 
bugbear for the timid only—be- 
cause the hundied million people 
in the United States are going to 
continue to produce and consume 
just the same as though a sword 
had never been drawn. 

“The American people are the 
most adaptable and resourceful 
people on earth. In a fortnight 
we readily adjust ourselves to 
conditions. 

“And every adjustment makes 
new things and new uses for old 
things. What we formerly im- 
ported we will now produce, be- 
cause a demand has already been 
created and must be supplied. 

“Those manufacturers and pro- 
ducers who instill the greatest 
amount of confidence in the minds 
of the public will reap the great- 
est rewards,” 

Wm. H. Field, business mana- 
ger of the Tribune, comments: 

“I think this series, with its 
variation of .view-point, will be of 
vast benefit to advertising in gen- 
eral and newspaper advertising in 
particular. We have already felt 
its effect here in Chicago through 
mcreased patronage of the daily 
papers,” 


Manufacturer Wants to Re- 


Name Town 
The North American Construction 
Co., Bay City, Mich. (Aladdin houses), 
8 preparing to put up a_ twenty- 
acre plant at Essexville, a village ad- 
joining Bay City, provided the: town 


will change its name to Aladdin City to . 


conform with the name of the product. 


Hill Engineering Papers Move 
Uptown 


The Hill Publishing Company, of 
New York, publisher of the American 
Machinist, Eng.neering News, Coal Age, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, has 
moved into its new twelve-story build- 
ing at Tenth Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street, from 505 Pearl Street. 

The new building is said to represent 
an ideal for which Mr.’ Hill has worked 
since he came to New York from Pue- 
blo, Col., twenty years ago to take the 
editorship of Locomotive Engineering 
at 96 Fulton Street. 

When Mr. Hill bought Power his edi- 
torial offices were moved from 218 
William Street to the World Building, 
the mechanical plant being retained at 
the William Street address. Nine years 
ago the company moved to 505 Pearl 
Street. The new building is said to 
have cost approximately $1,250,000 and 
is one of the most modern and effi- 
ciently equipped pa establish- 
ments in the world. 

The executive offices are on the top 
floor, which has been especially de- 
signed for that purpose. The ceiling 
is high, the office is mechanically ven- 
tilated to maintain an even temperature 
the year around, and the great win- 
dows overlooking the Hudson make it 
unusually light and. cheerful. An in- 
teresting feature of the office layout is 
that there are no private offices, Mr. 
Hill ara that the greatest effi- 
ciency can be obtained in an open 
office. At one end of a mezzanine 
floor running around the office, Mr. 
Hill has a room in which he can spend 
the night, if need be. His desk is lo- 
cated on this balcony overlooking the 
office below. All the furniture in the 
office, even to the waste paper baskets, 
is of steel. This fireproof construction 
is maintained throughout. 

he new web presses and_typeset- 
ting machines are painted white, and 
the operators will wear white uniforms, 
which wi:l be washed by the company 
in a special laundry on the premises. 
The composing room is connected with 
the editorial and make-up desks by a 
pneumatic copy conveyor, and a new 
mechanical make-ready equipment has 
been installed, together with automatic 
binding machinery of the latest type. 

The building is equipped with rest 
and reception rooms for women em- 
ployees, the adjacent kitchens having 
electrical heating apparatus where they 
can prepare meals. 


Fenwick with “Everywoman’s 
World” 


K. §S. Fenwick has left the Gagnier 
Advertising Service, Toronto, to become 
director of the service department of 
Everywoman’s World. 

Mr. Fenwick has had ten years’ ex- 
perience in advertising and merchan- 
dising work. He was formerly an ad- 
vertising manager and Commissioner of 
Pub‘icity for the City of Quebec. He 
planned and conducted the publicity 
campaign for the Quebec Tercentenary 
celebration. 
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Action to. In last week’s 
Get Home issue of PRINT- 

Ers’ INK, George 
Demand B. Cortelyou, 
speaking from his view-point as 
the president of a great advertis- 
ing corporation, said : “Least of all 
do I think this is a time for the 
abatement of publicity efforts; in- 
deed, these should be redoubled 
now, because, if advertising in- 
creases demand and _ stimulates 
production, this is the time to ad- 
vertise.” 

Before the issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK carrying these words is fairly 
in the mails, reports from adver- 
tisers indicate that some of them 
are literally “redoubling” their ad- 
vertising. One big advertiser of 


clothes is, it is said, going to spend 
this fall and winter as much as he 
spent in the past two seasons; an 


automobile manufacturer  in- 
creased this month’s appropriation 
from $22,000 to $54,000. Others 
report that they are adding lib- 
erally to their advertising ener- 
gies. 

And these increased efforts are 
made to develop greater demand 
in the home market. On another 


page of this issue, advertisers like 
the Hudson Motor Car Company 
the Packard Motor Car Company. 
the J. B. Williams Company, and 
the Ralston Purina Company, tel] 
why earnest effort to develop 
home demand is being made, 
Optimism that costs nothing has 
little weight; but optimism that js 
backed up by heavier going-out 
orders is convincing. It has got 
to be respected. When big adver- 
tisers, with years of successful 
activity behind them, increase their 
advertising at this time there 
must be sound reason for doing 
so 









A list of the concerns which are 
staking their money that the home 
market is as good as ever, or even 
better, is impressive. 

On another page of this issue 
is printed the story of the “war” 
campaign of White Rock, a do- 
mestic water; its owners are go- 
ing hard after the demand here- 
tofore enjoyed by foreign brands. 
H. H. Franklin, the automobile 
manufacturer, states that he is go- 
ing to exert greater efforts than 
ever and get, if he can, the orders 
that would have gone to those 
competitors who have ceased tem- 
porarily to advertise. The Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, looking 
back upon the results of its adver- 
tising during the critical time of 
1907, says that it is going to stick 
by its guns; the Eastman Kodak 
Company, even with the prospect 
of lacking some raw materials, 
has no intention of letting down; 
“on the contrary,” L. B. Jones, the 
advertising manager, writes Print- 
ers’ INK. The Ralston Purina 
Company expects a record-break- 
ing season, and to fulfil its expec- 
tations is putting on more steam 
than ever. The Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company is amazed 
at the extent of the market yet 
untouched in the United States, 
and is pushing its advance strenu- 
ously. The Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany is making “greater efforts all 
along the line.” Munsingwear ex- 
pects the largest demand in its ex- 
perience, and only regrets that it 
hasn’t a larger producing capacity. 
The Parker Pen Company isnt 
“going to tramp any diamonds un- 


’ der foot,” but “is going to get ex 
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ceedingly busy.” Gray & Davis, 
manufacturers of automobile ac- 
cessories, instead of canceling 
contracts, have added six mediums 
to their national list. The Hoosier 
Manufacturing Company is re- 
doubling its efforts, because, as 
stated in Printers’ INK “this fall 
will see the greatest prosperity 
America has ever known.” The 
Emerson Shoe Company, of Rock- 
land, Mass., has just instituted an 
aggressive advertising campaign. 
H. W. Ford, the president of the 
Saxon Motor Company, Detroit, 
writes Printers’ INK: “We are 
letting our regular advertising 
campaign, made out some time 
ago, proceed, and have in fact 
added to it.” Mr. Ford said fur- 
ther, “We are unable to see that 
the European war has lessened 
the need for automobiles in this 
country. People still need to have 
cars just as much as they ever 
needed them. 

“Nor do we see that the war 
has very much curtailed the pur- 
chasing ability of the mass of the 
people in this country, and do not 
believe that it will, either immedi- 
i or eventually, have this ef- 
ect, 

“Business may be some harder 
to get for a time, but one of the 
best ways to push for business is 
through advertising.” 

In addition to these, concerns 
like the following report that they 
are not going to let up for a sin- 
gle moment: Colgate & Co., Yaw- 
man & Erbe, I. W. Lyon & Co., 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Johnson & Johnson, Willys-Over- 
land Company, Sharples Separator 
Company, the General Vehicle 
Company, the National Sweeper 
Company, Valentine & Co., and 
Pratt & Lambert. 

And.there are many others. The 
examples given are firms which 
have communicated with Print- 
ERS INK within a very few 
days, 

The character of the concerns 
mentioned gives a clear indica- 
tion of what the logic of the situa- 
tion calls for. As one advertiser 
said: “The possibilities of devel- 
opment in the home market have 
been realized in only a very small 
degree.” 


The probability 

Again, the that American 

Oldfield inventive genius 

Bill will be spurred 
on by the oppor- 
tunities the war has created neces- 
sitates a pretty close scrutiny of 
the Oldfield bill, which has re- 
cently been favorably reported by 
the Patent Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Efforts 
are being made to get it on the 
calendar for consideration at the 
session of Congress which begins 
in December, and its proponents 
are preparing to put up a stiff fight 
for its passage. 

As reported in the news col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, it is not 
precisely the same Oldfield bill 
which we have known in the past, 
but most of the conspicuous fea- 
tures of the two previous bills are 
retained. Among them is the 
clause requiring the owner of a 
patent to manufacture the goods 
within three years or grant a li- 
cense to anyone who applies after 
three years have elapsed. It is 
designed (and we are willing to 
take Mr. Oldfield’s word for the 
fact) to prevent fraud on the pub- 
lic through the “bottling up” of 
patents for improvements upon 
existing types of machinery, 
equipment and the like. It is the 
same twelve-inch gun aimed at 
the same chipmunk, for, while it 
would undoubtedly prevent the 
particular type of alleged fraud, 
it would at the same time compel 
the perpetration of an undoubted 
fraud, and one which might reach 
serious magnitude. 

Suppose, for example, that the 
next few years bring forth an in- 
vention of the greatest importance, 
like the telephone or the incan- 
descent lamp. Such an event is 
by no means beyond the limits 
of possibility. The inventor is 
public-spirited enough not to try 
to keep it a secret, but publishes 
it to the world in all its details 
in return for the promise of pro- 
tection in a limited monopoly for 
seventeen years. The principle is 
perfectly understandable, perfect- 
ly workable; yet a long series of 
experiments is necessary before 
the device itself becomes practical 
for everyday use, Like the pho- 


nograph in its early development, 
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or the gasoline engine, the device 
is little more than a curiosity; but 
the inventor must begin to manu- 
facture it within three years or 
surrender his rights to anybody 
who chooses to demand them. 

When the first patent was 
granted for an adding machine the 
machine worked perfectly—in the 
hands of the inventor or a trained 
operator. But it was practically 
useless otherwise. To have forced 
the manufacture and sale of add- 
ing machines at that stage of de- 
velopment would have been an in- 
justice to the inventor and a posi- 
tive fraud upon the public. The 
whole theory of the patent law is 
based upon the principle that the 
public is entitled to the best fruits 
of the labors of its members. It 
is a direct subversion of that the- 
ory which compels the public to 
accept imperfect and undeveloped 
products, because the inventor will 
lose his reward if he waits to per- 
fect and develop them. 

The suppression of patents is 

certainly not in the public inter- 
est, but neither is the compulsory 
manufacture of imperfect goods. 
The substitution of the one for 
the other can only result in mak- 
ing a positive evil out of a doubt- 
ful one. 
When Frederick 
the Great, in 
declared 
war against Aus- 
tria, the effects 
were felt by peoples who had 
never heard the name of Prussia. 
There is a famous quotation from 
Macaulay which tells of the up- 
rising of the Tartar Tribes, and 
the Redskins scalping one another 
by the shores of the Great Lakes, 
all in consequence of the upheaval 
in far-off Europe. In those days 
civilization was much less closely 
knit than is the case to-day, yet 
the effects of a local struggle over 
the province of Silesia were felt 
around the world. 

It is not strange, then, that the 
present European conflict, of vast- 
ly greater proportions and with 
greater empires at stake, should 
necessitate some quick changes of 
policy on the part of American 
business men. Fortunately the in- 
habitants of this continent are no 


Meet Foreign 
Competition 1756, 
Now 
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longer bent on scalping one ‘an. 
other, and their energies wif} 
rather be directed along the lines 
of invention and adaptation, With 
our European commerce crippled 
we have the best chance in oy; 
history to discover the real ex. 
tent of our resources, 

We have been depending upon 
Europe for many things; just how 
many we did not fully realize yn. 
til the supply was _ threatened, 
Some of those things we cannot 
produce ourselves, while others 
we never have produced simply 
because it was easier to import 
them from Europe. Whether in 
the long run it was also cheaper, 
we do not know, because we have 
never had the opportunity to give 
their production a fair trial. 

Take the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs as a single example. Coal- 
tar, the residue by-product of gas 
and coke plants, is the basis of 
most of the dyes we have been 
importing from Germany. There 
is plenty of the by-product turned 
out in this country. In fact Ger- 
many has been getting some of 
it here, and the rest has pretty 
largely gone to waste. There is 
no special blame attaching to that 
fact. If Germany can make ani- 
line dyes cheaper than we can, 
we ought to devote our energies to 
something more profitable. 

But now the time arrives when 
we face a shortage of dye-stuffs, 
with German competition tempo- 
rarily removed. Leading chemists 
assert that we can secure all the 
necessary materials in this coun- 
try, and that our scientific equip- 
ment is quite equal to the task 
of making dyes as good as Ger- 
many’s. The war has given us 
a chance to find out whether it 
is really economy to buy our dyes 
abroad and let our coal-tar go to 
waste, And so with many other 
products. If it be true that the 
supply has stopped, it is also true 
that competition has stopped with 
it. If we are ever going to find 
out whether or not we can afford 
to compete with foreign makers, 
now is the time, while the foreign 
makers are otherwise engaged. 
That there are risks cannot be 
gainsaid, but probably there will 
never be a time when the experfi- 
ment can be made more safely. 
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The War Manual 


of 


The World’s Work 


We are frankly embarrassed by the praise coming from 
every quarter. Advertisers and agents are writing that The 
War Manual is the greatest stroke in recent magazine history. 
And the Public agrees, for it has already bought . a quarter 
of a million copies—and is still buying. 


But the crowning mark of appreciation has been the pur- 
chasing of an edition of one thousand or more of The War 
Manual (which is the regular September number of The 
World’s Work) by some of the most enterprising newspapers 
in America for use as a reference compendium, supplementing 
their own news service. 


Among the papers who have used The War Manual in 
this way are the New York Sun, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia 
North American, Baltimore News, Savannah News, Scranton 
News, Toledo Blade, Des Moines Capitol, Omaha Bee, Seattle 
Times, New Haven Register, Hartford Times, Springfeld 
Republican, and a number of others. 


Verbum sapientum: Advertisers are getting 
many thousand additional circulation in The 
World’s Work these days at the same old rate— 
for the present. This is why The World’s Work 
holds second place in the September Printers’ 
Ink summary. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Advertising Headquarters 
11 W. 32nd St., New York 


Garden City Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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396% Gain 


Harper’s Bazar for September shows 
a gain of 16,632 lines over same 
month of last year,—almost quad- 
rupled in volume. 


Regardless of the rattle of arms 
across the sea, regardless of disturb- 
ing conditions,—Harper’s Bazar is 
forging persistently forward. 


STANDS FOURTH 
IN VOLUME ADVERTISING 


Note opposite page. Within the year 
Harper’s Bazar has advanced from 
nineteenth position to fourth in vol- 
ume of advertising. 


In beauty, authority, and progres- 
siveness it has advanced to an undis- 
puted first position. 


November forms close 


September 25th 








E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
London Paris Geneva Berlin 






































SEPTEMBER MAGA- 
ZINES 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Cosmopolitan ......+.+e++ 121 26,962 
World’s Work .......... 92 20,776 
Review of Reviews...... 91 20,517 
SNE scccévcceceves 77 +«=+17,248 
Metropolitan (cols.) .... 100, 17,018 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 71 15,939 
Everybody’s .........+++- 70 15,699 
Scribner's ....ccseccseee 56 12,661 
Sunset—The Pacific ..... 56 12,656 
TAMTEUD cc cccccsccccces’s 50 11,368 
DENTE, 0.5's.9:0'4 60s 0016s 49 11,156 
American (cols.) ........ 77 11,045 
SED. x's 6'o.8 000 «9'a00 0.0% 47 10,696 
American Boy (cols.).... 40 8,115 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 52 7,280 
Popular (2 issues)....... 82 = 7,280 
ER isc a's: 3 «8,08 29 6,524 
SEE (9:0.0:0,6:0:018 66.00/05. 28 6,272 
Boy’s Mag. (cols.)....... 84 6,166 
. RC) 25 5,600 
MU NSCMOIAG. cicccecoces 24 «5,544 
I 5 0.4's 0 0:0¥9.0'010 9 00509 22 8=,096 
NEE iss'o.0 3 6'vin'n« aie'g.e 22 4,928 
MGS 60065 00e eosin 21 4,760 
NEBL so S556 pg sien 19 4,256 
National Sunday Mag. 

ED Doig abo oe bik) dares 28 =3,911 
SS oss 5 'c\e Giese 16 3,584 
er ee 15 3,860 
at 14 3,186 
Rs .0).5's 5a honours 9 2,184 
NUE sss ccm a ew aia’ 9 2,016 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Vogue (2 issues)........ 487 76,955 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 126 25,377 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 


sine (pages) .......... 107 28,968 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 124 20,882 
Woman’s Home Companion 100 20,182 
MONNCROE .. 66 ee ccceves 82 16,484 
BE no ven vcweiss 69 18,987 
Woman’s Magazine ...... 70 14,000 
Pictorial Review ........ 85 17,100 


Holland’s Magazine ..... 69 18,170 
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METROPOLITAN. 


The Livest Magazine th AMCQMG 












Exceptional value is 
shown here by an ever 
increasing recognition 
of merit. 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Agate VOLUME OF ADVERTISING ty 
Columns. Lines. AUGUST WEEKLIES 
Housewife 12,806 (Exclusive of publisher’s own 
McCall’s 12,594 advertising.) 
Ladies’ World 12,250 Agate 
Modern Priscilla 11,970 . Columns, Lines, 
People’s Home Journal... 11,612 August 1-7 
Mother’s Magazine 10,737 Saturday Evening Post.. 91 15,334 
People’s Popular Monthly 9,190 Collier’s 7,560 
Woman’s World 8,913 Scientific American .... 6,006 
Home Life 7,023 Literary Digest 5,986 
Needlecraft 3,860 Town & Country 4,875 
Life 4,438 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Forest & Stream 8,900 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- Leslie’s 8,682 
RYING GENERAL AND Youth’s Companion .... 2,838 
CLASS ADVERTISING Churchman 2,487 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own Outlook (pages) 2,408 
advertising.) Agate Christian Herald 2,184 
Lines. Harper’s Weekly 2,046 
Motor (cols.) 63,336 Judge 1,898 
System 44,240 Associated Sunday Mags. 1,787 
Architectural Record .... 27,160 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,720 
Vanity Fair (cols.)...... 26,687 All-Story 1,288 
Country Life in America, 
(cols.) 25,396 August 8-14 
Motor Boating 24,864 Saturday Evening Post.. 136 22,904 
Popular Mechanics 22,680 Collier’s 8,816 
Popular Electricity Literary Digest 6,974 
Modern Mechanics 15,356 Leslie’s 5,850 
Craftsman 11,648 Town & Country 4,825 
Outing 11,546 Life 8,312 
Field & Stream 10,864 Christian Herald 8,192 
National Sportsman 10,528 Forest & Stream 
Theatre (cols.) 10,020 Outlook (pages) 
House & Garden (cols).. 9,984 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 2,570 
House Beautiful (cols.).. 7 9,417 Scientific American .... 2,271 
Suburban Life (cols.).... 8,708 Judge 2,064 
Outer’s Book 8,624 Churchman 
Physical Culture 7,245 Associated Sunday Mags. 
International Studio (cols.) 5,865 . All-Story 1,802 
American Homes & Gar- Youth’s Companion..... 1,150 
dens (cols.) 5,722 Harper’s Weekly ....... 
Garden Magazine (cols.). 5,600 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 5,460 August 15-21 
Technical World 5,376 Saturday Evening Post.. 
Travel (cols.) 5,054 Collier’s 
Recreation & Outdoor Literary Digest 
World (cols.) 4,714 Town & Country 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 8,040 Life 
Leslie’s 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Forest & Stream 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES Christian Herald 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own Churchman 
advertising.) Agate Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
. Lines. Outlook (pages) 
*Canadian Courier 34,672 Judge 
MacLean’s 22,652 Youth’s Companion 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 17,696 Scientific American 
Canadian Home Journal.. 16,550 Associated Sunday Mags. 
All-Story 
*5 August issues. Harper’s Weekly 
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Agate 
August 22-28 Columns. Lines. Columns. pet 


Saturday Evening Post.. 92 15,612 Scientific American .... 
Outlook (pages) 10,024 Harper’s Weekly 
Collier’s 7,871 All-Story 

Literary Digest 6,338 
Town & Country 4,600 
Leslie’s 4,393 
Christian Herald 4,200 
Life 8,516 
Forest & Stream 2,894 
Youth’s Companion .... 2,862 
Judge 1,785 
Associated Sunday Mags. 1,762 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,700 
Churchman 1,628 


Harper’s Weekly 910 rs American 
All-Story ‘ toes 


Scientific American .... a Illustrated Sunday Mag 
Associated Sunday Mags.... 
August 29-31 Judge 
Literary Digest 18,109 *Youth’s Companion 
Saturday Evening Post.. 18,353 Harper’s Weekly 
Collier’s 7,142 All-Story 
Town & Country 5,997 
Forest & Stream 3,120 
Associated Sunday Mags. 2,364 
Churchman 2,117 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Outlook (pages) 1,876 ING IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,520 (Exclusive of .publisher’s own 
1,333 advertising.) Agate 
-_— Pages. Lines. 
° 1. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 487 176,955 
LIPPINCOTT?’S is . Motor (cols.) 63,886 
8. System 44,240 
today a good, profitable . Architectural Record.. 27,160 
buy to adve rtisers,— 5. Cosmopolitan ........ 26,962 


‘ . Vanity Fair (cols.)... 26,687 
about one cent a line per . Country Life in Amer- 


thousand of paid circula- elgg ae 


: 8. Ladies’ Home 
tion—it will be a better nal (cols.) 25,37 
° “ 9. Motor Boating (cols.) 24,864 

buy in October, and still . Good Housekeeping 
: Magazine 23,968 
better in December and . Popular Mechanics .. 22,680 
i 5 . Harper’s Bazar (cols.) 20,882 
™ 1915. . MacLean’s (cols.) ... 22,652 
You can safely recom- | 14. World’s Work sus 
¥ . Revi f Reviews... P 
mend LIPPINCOTT’S. It’s foaah Scan 


. Woman’s Home Com- 


1 iti panion (cols.) .... . -20,182 
. itt proposition. . Canadian Magazine .. 17,696 


- McClure’s 17,248 


° 9. Pictorial Review (cols.) 5 17,100 
. Metropolitan (cols.)... 17,018 

. Canadian Home 
Journal (cols.) .... 16,550 


| MONTHLY MAGAZINE . Delineator (cols.) ... °82 16,484 

— . Harper’s Magazine .. 15,989 

i ‘ . Everybody’s 70 15,699 
Philadelphia 5. Popular Electricity and 

New York Chicago Modern Mechanics. 15,356 


Totals for August 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Outlook 
*Leslie’s 


*4 issues only. 
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August, 1914—A Memorable Month 


August 15th will go down in history as the date when the first vessel successfully 

passed through the great Panama Canal. Pacific Coast States celebrated, and well 

they might, for the impetus which this ‘“‘short-cut’’ for shipping will bring to the 

“Wonderland beyond the Rockies” can be estimated only by the most optimistic 

prommecy. It will be the greatest force ever experienced in the up-building of the 
ar West. 


And With the Opening of the Canal 


came another announcement of vast import to the whole country. President Moore, 
of the Panama Pacific International Exposition announced that the Exposition would 
open on the scheduled date, February 20th, 1915, and that it would be completely 
ready on the opening date. ‘Nothing will be permitted to interfere with the con- 
summation of the plans originally laid down The effect of the European war 
seems likely to be rather advantageous than otherwise. The stimulus on exhibits is 
already felt, as American manufacturers become impressed with the opportunity 
given by the Exposition for bringing their goods to the attention of the large dis- 
tributors of Central South America, the Orient and Canada.” 


Director General Davis, of the Panama California Exposition, San Diego, says: “I 
cannot see that the war willin any way interfere. This country will undoubtedly 
enjoy an era of great prosperity.” 


Another Interesting August Announcement 


of great moment to the people of the Pacific Coast and to those interested in reach- 
ing those prosperous people in the most effective way, was that SUNSET, the 
Pacific Monthly, had been purchased by Woodhead, Field & Company. Independ- 
ently owned, published without question in the interests of the entire Sunset Coun- 
try and for no special interest, and able to treat fully and fairly the subjects of vital 
interest to Pacific Coast people, it is not difficult to forecast the increase in circula- 
tion and power which the purchasers of the magazine look forward to with entire 
confidence. 

The advertising rate, $200 per page, will not be raised this fall, although the change 
in ownership and the extensive circulation campaign now 
under way will be the means of doubling the number of 
Pacific Coast subscribers. 


Eastern Representatives: 
New York: William A. Wilson 
515 Candler Building 


Chicago: Graham C. Patterson 
338 Marquette Building 


Boston: Charles Dorr 
6 Beacon Street 


Member A, B, C. 
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‘ eon) > 
“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF spp. 

TEMBER ADVERTISING 

1914, 1913. 1912. 1911, 

Cosmopolitan 29,447 33,214 24,141 eee 
Everybody's... 19,085 22,176 = 82,071 89,03) 
Sunset-The Pacific ,656 19,432 80,912 = 24,104 g7'194 
Review of Reviews i 19,824 21,740 24,080 86.161 
McClure’s Magazine.. 15,726 19,614 23,452 76,040 
World’s Work 77 16,094 17,024 15,904 69,798 
Harper’s ’ : € é 14,814 11,760 165,858 67/87] 
Munsey’s Magazine 9,352 13,326 56,080 
Scribner’s Magazine 18,017 54.719 
American Magazine 10,591 49/610 
Hearst’s Magazine 15,867 , 
Century 11,236 
Metropolitan Magazine 4,164 
Current Opinion 8,412 
Red Book Magazine F 8,736 
Argosy .... 6,720 
American Boy . 5,001 
Atlantic Monthly F 5,614 
Ainslee’s Magazine 6,272 
Boy’s Magazine 5,220 
Lippincott’s a“ 6,496 
St. Nicholas . 5,544 4,480 8,584 3,668 17,276 


256,130 256,816 280,696 300,513 1,094,155 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

b 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. Total. 
Vogue (2 issues) 395 82,590 65,192 51,870 276,607 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 24824 80,800 26,800 107,801 
Woman’s Home Companion 19,421 22,538 28,212 90,358 
Good Housekeeping 25,088 20,730 19,984 89,770 
Delineator 17,613 18,264 15,576 67,937 
Pictorial Review 16,200 15,600 14,800 63,700 
Designer J 15,800 16,657 14,651 61,045 
Woman’s Magazine 15,517 14,418 60,622 
McCall’s . 15,383 ’ 13,008 52,766 
Modern Priscilla 138,314 13,888 51,352 
Ladies’ World 10,800 y 14,000 49,881 
Mother’s Magazine 7 13,033 K 45,751 
People’s Home 10,880 41,811 
Woman’s Worl 10,754 41,298 
Housewife 12,400 88,256 
Harper’s Bazar 20,832 4,200 3,688 83,127 


309,717 307,817 286,471 ’ 1,171,572 


CLASS MAGAZINES 

63,336 71,694 68,712 ; 283,928 
System 62,416 59,024 214,200 
Country Life in America . 23,580 29,428 109,701 
Motor Boating 80,492 ‘ 105,252 
Popular Mechanics 238,856 89,376 
Pop. 19,631 61,473 
lec. and Mod. Mech 10,150 52,816 
uburban Life 8 18,000 46,798 
House Beautiful 11,909 42,075 
House and enone 4 10,585 41,828 

Theatre .. 8,400 

Garden Magazine - 9,785 

International Studio ‘ 8,540 
Physical Culture J 7, "327 6,272 6,832 27, "676 


—_———- 


264,252 291,857 309,784 305,027 1,170,870 


WEEKLIES (August) 
Saturday Evening Post 81,816 65,742 79,900  *63,636 291,004 
Collier’s 41,354 *31,809 
Literary Digest r 81,268 
Town and Country 7 84,500 
k 26,430 
Life 3 25,562 
ie’ ’ 14,549 
Christian Herald *8,369 12,799 


251,832 231,229 261,927 227,562 ’ 
Grand Totals 1,081, 931 1,087, 219 1,138 1828 1,100, 669 4,408,647 
* 4 issues. 
72 issues. 
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mean ruin for the masses when it doesn’t 

even inconvenience the people of wealth. 
Just so all along the line—not only with foods, 
but with clothes, toilet articles, furnishings and 
motors. Rich people may buy fewer of these 
things in war times—but their great resources 
enable them at least to keep on buying. 


cen, cents extra on a loaf of bread may 


With every ordinary source of 
fashion news cut off, American 
women of wealth and social prom- 
inence everywhere—more than ever 
before—have turned to Vogue. 


Unable now to buy direct from the 
great Paris dressmakers, and to fol- 
low their advice, these women are 
accepting Vogue as their only au- 
thority on all questions of dress. 


Fo Plains: 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


NOTE THE SUMMARY OPPOSITE: In war times, 
as in times of peace, Vogue carries more advertising than 
any other woman’s magazine, or general monthly maga- 
zine. The forthcoming issue, now closing, will be bigger 
and stronger than ever. Business is good here. 
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Trade Press Convention 
Programme 


HE tentative programme for 

the ninth annual convention 
of the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations, to be held at Chi- 
cago, September 24 to 26, bears 
out the growing impression that 
the trade press convention is rap- 
idly becoming one of the events 
of the advertising year. 

The address of welcome at the 
opening session, presided over by 
F. D. Porter, of the National 
Builder, Chicago, president of the 
Federation, will be delivered by 
A. A. Gray, president of the Chi- 
cago Trade Press Association. 
Prof. John D. Shoop, assistant 
superintendent of the Chicago 
Board of Education, is scheduled 
for the general paper on “Educa- 
tional Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions of the Business Press.” 

At the editorial symposium, un- 
der the chairmanship of Arthur 
L. Rice, managing editor of Prac- 
tical Engineer, Chicago, David 


Beecroft, directing editor of the 


Class Journal Company, New 
York, will discuss “Feature Arti- 
cles in Different Fields of Trade 
Journalism.” Dr. William A. 
Colledge, director of educational 
department, The Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, will speak on “Putting 
Human Interest into the Business 
Press.” F. M. Feiker, editor of 
Factory, Chicago, will discuss 
“Graphic Business Records—Their 
Usefulness and How to Make 
Them.” 

The circulation symposium, 
which follows directly after, will 
be led by Henry G. Lord, of the 
Textile World Record, Boston. 
“Inter-departmental Co-operation 
in Circulation Building” will be 
covered by S. T. Henry, of the 
McGraw Publishing Company, 
New York, and J. B. Pease, of the 
Iron Trade Review, will speak on 
“Practices Proven: Successful in 
Securing Subscriptions.” <A. A. 
Gray, of the Electrical Review. 
Chicago, is chairman of the adver- 
tising symposium which opens the 
second day’s sessions. The follow- 
ing are scheduled: 

Andrew N. Fox, of the Benja- 


INK 


min Electric Mfg. Company, Chj- 
cago, “The Educational Value of 
Advertising”; Charles L. Benja- 
min, of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg, 
Company, Milwaukee, “Business 
Building Through the Business 
Press”; W. H. Ukers, president, 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 
Company, New York, “How Trade 
Paper Advertising Should Be 
Sold”; F. J. Trezise, of the Jn- 
land Printer, Chicago, “Art and 
Typography of Advertising,” 

The following speakers are ex- 
pected at the mass meeting, 
From the subscriber’s angle, 0. ¢. 
Erickson, president, C. Jevne & 
Company, Chicago, “The Trade 
Press from a Retailer's View- 
point”; John P. Mann, of Morris; 
Mann & Riley, Chicago, “The Util- 
ity of the Business Press in the 
Conduct of Business,” and John 
W. Alvord, of the Sanitary Engi- 
neer, Chicago, “The Importance 
of the Technical Press to Engi- 
neers.” From the advertiser's 
view-point the speakers scheduled 
are;. J. Phoenix, president, 
Bradley Knitting Company, Dele- 
van, Wis., ‘National Distribution 
Economically Secured Through 
the Business Press’; Adrian D. 
Joyce, general manager sales and 
distribution, “The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland, “Ad- 
vertising as an Economizer of 
Selling Expense”; and R. C. Has- 
kins, president and sales manager, 
International Harvester Company 
of America, Chicago, “Advertis- 
ing and Sales Department Team 
Work.” 

The open sessions of the con- 
vention close with the publishers’ 
symposium, with H. M. Swetland, 
president, United Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, and last year’s president 
of the federation, as chairman. 
Among the addresses are: J. 
M. Hopkins, general manager of 
Printers’ INK, New York, “The 
Value of Research and Statistical 
Service Bureaus”; E. C. Hole, of 
the American -Lumberman, Chi- 
cago, “How the Business Press 
Can Aid Its Subscribers to De- 
velop Their Local Communities ; 
John Lee Mahin, of the Mahin 
Advertising Company, Chicago, 
“Modern Advertising Agency 
Methods.” 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for each month of 1914 (from 
January to September, inclu- 
sive) shows a substantial gain 
in advertising space as com- 
pared with the corresponding 
month of 1913. 


These gains aggregate for the 
nine months 


26,992 lines. 


The net cash paid circulation 
guaranteed to be more than 


100,000 


Page rate $225.00, less 5% if 
Six pages are used within a 
year. 


Circulation books open to all. 
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Multiplication of New 
Campaigns 


Maker of Soda Fountain Drink In- 
tends to Advertise Heavily and 
Double His Sales at Expense of 
Foreign Brands—Story of Quickly 
Wrought Campaign for “Royal 
Worcester” Corsets 


[Eprror1at Nore: The following ar- 
ticle is written by an executive of a 
well-known agency. In a letter to 
Printers’ InK he states that there are 
over 250 campaigns, based on war op- 
portunities, in the course of preparation 
by various agencies.] 


THE general manager of an 
unusually successful fertilizer 
plant walked into the office one 
morning last week and posted a 
notice that knocked some of the 
old-timers galley-west. It read: 


TO CLOSE INDEFINITELY 


It has been decided to close the shop 
in its entirety on Saturday at noon. 
A more definite résumé of the circum- 
stances leading up to this action will be 
printed and distributed to-morrow. 


Men who had been in that same 


establishment for 
twenty years couldn’t 


So a perfectly good, perfectly 
profitable business of long stand. 
ing was put out of business prac. 
tically overnight. 

Potash may be mined again in 
Germany six months from now, 
It may take two years for the 
clouds to clear. 

The masculine backbone of that 
concern will soon use advertising 
as the force to create an entirely 
new business. His chemists are at 
work on practical substitutes, Our 
sturdy genius, Edison, seems to 
have hit upon a mighty fine fer- 
tilizer stunt, while engaged in the 
manufacture of Portland cement, 
There was waste ground near one 
of the cement plants. Gardens 
were planted, The flying particles 
from the cement plant covered the 
growing things with a fine coat 
of powder. It didn’t harm the 
vegetables. On the contrary, they 
thrived and fattened and outgrew 
their neighbors on it. 

Thus was a new product coined 
by a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances. 

Our Southern friend thinks he 
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believe their eyes. It 


dead calamitous 
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But Saturday noon 
brought painful re- 
ality. 

Every man-jack of 
"em was “let go.” 

War had played a 
subtle little trump 


KEEP BUSY AND KEEP AHEAD 


. — ae 


THIS WAR, SAD AS IT, 
Bus. 
FOR 





card in the wink of 
an eye. 

The supply of pot- 
ash from Germany 
had been cut off—and 
potash is one of the 
prime essentials of 
fertilizer. For any 
one of the potash 
ships to load up and 
make deliveries was 
an impossible proce- 
dure. The men who 
had mined potash 
yesterday were on 








“System” and “Factory” 
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forced march twenty- 
four hours later. 


YAWMAN & ERBE’S ENERGETIC BULLETIN TO SALESMEN 
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has a little brother to potash. He 
will tell every interested farmer 
in the South about it, pretty soon, 
through a series of educational 
advertisements. 

This big, overgrown war is the 
Mother of Invention. To some, it 
is a blessing in disguise—to others 
it snaps lazy old traditions and 
forces self-complacent men to 
hustle with the old-time vigor. Its 
influence is not altogether bad, as 
we shall see. 

“Folks won’t read anything but 
war news just now,” you hear the 
timid ones remark, But the wise 
agent, the far-seeing agent—the 
agent who is, after all, more of a 
business-man than a pad-and-pen- 
cil idealist is the agent who, with 
a sort of Napoleonic driving- 
power, turns sudden defeat to vic- 
tory and good account. 


STORY OF NEW CAMPAIGN 


Here is an example— 

An agency man, noted for his 
resourcefulness, was called into 
hasty consultation at the offices of 
a very large rubber company, 
specializing in automobile tires. 

“Cancel all newspaper space” 
was the decisive command—and 
this cancellation ran into big 
money. It represented the flower 
of the campaign, 

Rubber importing conditions 
were hazardous—things didn’t 
look quite right. Unquestionably 
prices on tires would have to go 
up. 

A district messenger boy came 
in, A few minutes later the agen- 


‘ cy man happened to read that tel- 


egram. It was the tag end of a 
day of cables. 

Certain large shipments of rub- 
ber could and would be made, de- 
spite war, 

“Here’s the chance of a life- 
time,” exclaimed the ingenious 
agency man—“it’s an opportunity 
that may never come again in 
your business career. Let the 
others cut out advertising or talk 
taise in prices—we’ve got ’em this 
time.” : 

He sat down, then and there, 
and wrote a piece of bully good, 
spontaneous copy. It told the 
public an interesting and intimate 
story of the whole affair. A list 


of papers as long as a Zeppelin 
received wired instructions two 
hours later. 

That this particular campaign 
will have far-reaching and emi- 
nently satisfactory results is in- 
evitable. 


INTENDS TO DOUBLE HIS BUSINESS 


The manufacturer of an already 
popular soda-fountain and drug- 
store beverage, retailing at five 
cents the glass, will soon “out- 
post” Postum. 

He is a man of great determi- 
nation and grit, and for years has 
contemplated the use of vigorous 
negative advertising. He has be- 
lieved that he can not only dou- 
ble his present business, but do 
humanity in general a good turn 
by telling men, bluntly, boldly, 
that certain imported fancy 
drinks are not good for them, and 
that a beverage brewed in a pure 
way, with nothing added—nothing 
extracted, is a far more sensible 
hot-weather habit. 

The sudden break of war has 
made it far easier for him to play 
his trump card. He does not in- 
tend to mince words or matters 
now. 

With increased liazards of de- 
livery and prohibitive prices, on 
frivolous foreign wines, tinted 
cordials and subtle vermouths, the 
good, hard sense of the “Mother 
Nature” drink and the same old 
standard price is pretty apt to cre- 
ate a new friendship for the prod- 
uct. Incidentally, it may remind 
the thoughtless that any narcotic, 
as a steady diet, is not the most 
sensible expedient in the world. 

Apropos not at all of the for- 
eign rumpus and inspired by the 
South American activities of 
other American manufacturers, a 
very large washing-powder house 
has just completed a’ localized 
newspaper campaign to be used in 
tropical environs. Every ad is 
chock-full of local atmosphere. 
All backgrounds, whether inte- 
riors or exteriors in the illustra- 
tive work, are typically South 
American. They smack of the 
hot climate. In costuming and 
sentiment they are absolutely spe- 
cific. The native will be very 
sure these advertisements were 
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My Experience 
For Sale 


FOR a few months in 1901 I 
was a roustabout in a whole- 
sale grocery house. 


FROM January, 1902, until Oc- 

tober, 1906, I was connected 
with a printing and steel plate 
engraving concern, starting as 
junior clerk, being successively 
cost clerk, proofreader, inside 
salesman and head of office. I 
outgrew this last position and:— 


[N 1906 became city salesman 
for one of the best known 
printing and engraving concerns 
in the country. During 1907-1908- 
1909 I traveled in a limited ter- 
ritory for the same firm, selling 
high grade printing of all kinds, 
including catalogs, booklets, rail- 
road folders, color work, ete. 
This position was a fine training 
for my later work, for I came 
in close contact with the adver- 
tising and selling plans of many 
different manufacturers. 


N 1910 I took my present posi- 

tion as advertising manager and 
first assistant in the sales de- 
partment of a $1,000,000 cor- 
poration. In this position I 
have traveled extensively and 
have become acquainted with the 
ways of doing business in the 
several parts of the country. 


Y present position is quite 

satisfactory but for good per- 
sonal reasons I want to change. 
My experience should prove of 
value to some manufacturer who 
wants an advertising manager 
or sales manager—who is a care- 
ful, consistent worker—not a 
“stuntist” but a man who has 
successfully planned and carried 
to profitable conclusions adver- 
tising and sales ideas. 


F you are interested I would 

be glad to hear from you and 
perhaps make an appointment to 
talk it over. 


Address “ A,’’ Box 203, 
care Printers’ Ink 











prepared for him and him alone 

House organs the country over 
have swung squarely around from 
sour and premature war-time pes- 
simism. Just as agents and deal- 
ers were beginning to experience 
a bit of fright, cartoons began to 
appear, flavored with war, to be 
sure, but as optimistic as warm 
sunshine. The art concerns have 
been kept busy day and night, 
turning out these brighter aids to 
cheerfulness. It may be that they 
show Uncle Sam, pounding the 
desk as he tells Mr. Businessman 
that now is his really big opportu- 
nity. It may be our Uncle Sam- 
uel at work on merchant marine 
vessels, while the other fellows 
build battleships; it may be the 
picture of a busy, energetic man 
at his desk, with his back turned 
to the clamor and noise of the 
great European struggle. What- 
ever the subject, optimism is the 
keynote. Live subjects are treated 
in a new way. And pretty soon, 
Mr. Small Dealer throws his pa- 
per down and exclaims—“Hump, 
I guess they’re right—I guess this 
messy business will eventually 
give us the most prosperous era 
in the history of the universe. I'll 
just work a little harder till we 
all begin to cash in.” 


HOUSE ORGAN’S TIMELINESS 


Mr. Slemin, editor of the Yaw- 
man & Erbe Idea, and the ad- 
vertising manager of the Yawman 
& Erbe organization, was among 
the first, to our knowledge, to is- 
sue a full-fledged house “War 
Extra.” Printed as an insert on ° 
colored stock and generously il 
lustrated, it goes out with the 
current issue of the little maga- 
zine, hee 

And in addition Mr. Slemin is, 
twice a week, issuing a one-sheet 
newspaper, stimulating activity 
among dealers, agents, salesmen, 
etc. It is equivalent to a dash of 
paprika in print. The good-na- 


‘tured cartoons have been inspired 


by the developments abroad. But 
it is the rapidity and the sureness 
with which these things have been 
done that calls for praise—the 
taking advantage of an opportu- 
nity that comes so suddenly—so 
unexpectedly, that we almost lose 
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sight of all save the grim humor 
of the actual conflict. 

There will soon appear in news- 
papers the country over a most 
striking three and four-column 
beer campaign, created for an in- 
ternationally known brewery. The 
punch in every advertisement will 
be this: Bay 

“Mr. Consumer, it is no longer 
possible for you to obtain im- 
ported brews. The hop fields are 
dyed red and the quaint old brew- 
houses are torn asunder. Now 
you must decide upon. a home- 
made brew. This beer approaches 
more nearly the ideas and ideals 
of the foreign brewmaster thari 
any other, etc., etc., etc.” 

The illustrations in this series 
are remarkable for their refine- 
ment and good taste. They han- 
dle the war situation quite diplo- 
matically. Timely views of quaint 
German brew-houses, hop fields, 
etc, are reproduced in sketchy 
line effects. Every effort is made 
to convey to the mind of the read- 
er, through the eye, the fact that 
this American-made beer is 
brewed as it is brewed abroad. 
The sunny grain fields of well- 
‘ known provinces are shown 
shorn of their golden harvest and 
scarred by the heavy hand of mar- 
tial law. 

A series of ads aids a supple- 
mentary catalogue, one: being pre- 
pared by a monster toy house, in 
which the public is advised that 
many unique and remarkable 
creations for the coming holiday 
trade.are to come from New Eng- 
land and Maine, this year, since 
conditions in Germany are not 
propitious for the peaceable trade 
of doll-building. 


A NEW SLOGAN 


“Buy of America First” is the 
fice new sign that Uncle Sam 
hangs at his door for his family 
to ponder over. 

A toothpowder account has 
swung bravely into line with a 
new sort of copy idea. It may be 
a trifle far-fetched to say that 
“War on germs is the only legiti- 
mate warfare,” but we are in- 
clined to be lenient and agree that 
a fair proportion of people will 
appreciate the point made and 








150,000 Men 
With Money To Buy 


read Popular Electricity and 
Modern Mechanics because it ap- 
peals to their known interest in 
things mechanical and electrical. 

This great market of men 
whose mental make-up can be 
largely predetermined can thus 
be reached at low general maga- 
zine rates. Advertising in this 
medium enables you to choose 
copy and sales arguments which 
will result in the maximum busi- 
ness because there is no wasted 
circulation. 

All the advantages of a class 
publication without paying a pre- 
mium for the added benefits that 
go with grouped and classified 
buying power. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 
& MODERN MECHANICS 


32 Union Square New York 

















The most effective way of reach- 
ing any home is through its 
favorite periodical. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is the favorite periodical in 
90% of the homes into which 
it goes. We can prove this 
statement. 


Your advertising campaign 
will be materially strength- 


ened with PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE on your list. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Mail Order 


Executive 


PERU to the top 
with 12 years’ 
practical experience 
in every feature of 
detail and supervi- 
sion, including thoro 


knowledge of illus- | and had finally been caught in the 


| whirling vortex of war. But their 
| sketch pads and memoranda had 


7 years in charge | 


| the fruit of months of study and 


trated catalog work; 


for present employ- 


ers— prominent | 


| house immediately saw the “psy- 


department store; 
character and in- 
tegrity unimpeach- 
able; I, a woman 
of thirty, seek 
larger opportunity. 
Closest investigation 
sincerely welcomed. 


Address S. K. D., 
Box 204, 


Care Printers’ Ink. 











even forgive its obviousness, Ip 
any event, the series of quaint lit. 
tle pen and ink illustrations to 
accompany the text of tooth. 
powder soldiers putting the bad 
bad germs to flight, are attention. 
compelling. 


QUICK WORK BY “ROYAL WORCESTER” 


Here is an example of a “psy. 
chological opportunity.” 
The Royal Worcester Corset 


| Company in keeping with its very 
| active and up-to-the-moment busj- 


ness policy, sends its own fashion 
experts abroad, and also employs 
regularly foreign designers, Word 
was received from its two Pari- 
sian experts that they had man- 
aged after many vicissitudes to 
board a liner and would arrive in 
New York in due time. These 
designers had carried their inves- 
tigations from one Continental 
fashion center to another, straight 
across Europe’s troubled map, 


been saved. Of incalculable value, 


research, these designs provide at 
this juncture a really big theme 
for an advertising campaign. es- 
pecially to the trade. And the 


chological opportunity.” Some 
mighty big things are being done 
just now on the spur of the mo- 
ment in the advertising field, and 
the fact that they are hastily done 
seems not to have detracted from 
their general efficiency. 

The Royal Worcester company 
set artists to work by wire. Pages 
for the Dry-Goods Economist and 
other trade papers were “in the 
works” “before the Parisian de- 
signers had alighted from their 
perilous trip, and without loss of 
dignity or without any sugg 
of offense the atmosphere of the 
great conflict had been wedded to 
an advertising idea. 


Carpet Sweepers to Sell Soap 


Carpet sweepers as an advertising and 
sales booster for soaps are being 1% 
tured in a campaign by the & 
Co. soap works of Chicago. The 
Sweeper Company of Torrington, & 
which is furnishing the sweepers used, 
is co operating in the campaign. 
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American Tobacco’s War 


Terms 

rival S. Hill, president of the 
saan Tobacco Company, has sent 
the following notice to the company’s 
customers in Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, meg, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Texas: 

“We have become aware of the em- 
harrassment brought on the cotton grow- 
ing section by t e European war, and 
the resulting inability to market cotton 
crops. We earnest:y hope and believe 
that this embarrassment is temporary. 
We are anxious, though, to contribute 
so far as we can to the relief of it. On 
that account we will permit our cus- 
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tomers in the States above mentioned 
to discount their bills, on account of 
purchases made hereafter, within ten 
days after October 15, 1914. This ap- 
plies to all purchases of al! our lines, 
and whether crop shipments or stock 
shipments.”—The Tobacco World, Sept. 
Ist. 





Looking for a New Name 


Stevens & Co., of Providence, R. I., 
have announced that owing to the fact 
that their trade name, “Lens-tite,” had 
been used previously by another con- 
cern, they are to use another brand, and 
have appealed to the optical trade for 
the purpose of developing a suitable 
name for their frameless mounting. 











Largest Circulation 


of any medical monthly journal—average so far, 1914 —28,000 each 
issue. Sworn statement on request. 

Known for scrupulous policy. Only “High Standard” Advertisers 
accepted. Rates less per thousand than any other medical monthly. 


Your agent can tell you about 


Medical Council 


420 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 





El Indicador 


Mercanti 


women’s and childr 








Dry Goods Firm, also Specialty Shops handling men’s, 
en’s wear, as well as all Depart- 
ment Stores in Latin America. 

Write for further particulars, or ‘phone Gramercy 6218 


EL INDICADOR MERCANTIL, 32.70% 435 


The only publication printed 
entirely in Spanish, reaching 
every Wholesale and Retail 











COMMERCIAL 


FILMS 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE ADVTC. 
































The 


Little 


School master’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has heard 

the suggestion several times 
of late, that ad clubs could make 
themselves useful to members by 
criticism of local advertising copy. 
The plan most frequently recom- 
mended involves throwing the ad 
on a screen where all can see it, 
and inviting open discussion as to 
its merits and demerits. Of 
course, the object is to be help- 
ful by provoking suggestions which 
the advertiser can use to im- 
prove his copy, and as far as the 
intent is concerned the School- 
master has nothing to say against 
the proposition. But in effect the 
scheme is open to the same ob- 
jections which apply to the pro- 
miscuous criticism of copy in the 
columns of Printer’s INK—or 
anywhere else, for that matter. 

x * * 


It is one of the easiest things 
in the world to stand up and criti- 
cise a piece of copy, particularly 
if one has not studied the propo- 
sition to which it applies. The 
less one knows about a product 
and its market conditions, the 
easier it is to shoot the copy to 
Pieces, just as the man in front 
of the newspaper bulletin board 
can tell you all the strategic plans 
of the German army. But the 
trouble with the copy criticism is 
the fact that the advertiser is 
likely to take it seriously. He 
has no touchstone which will tell 
him how much real knowledge 
the critic has to go on; his ex- 
perience will not enable him to 
choose between two opposite 
opinions, The net result is likely 
to be a vague sense of dissatis- 
faction with his advertising man- 
ager or his agent, who may be 
serving him well and conscien- 
tiously. Such discussions rarely 
come to any definite conclusions, 
and only produce uncertainty. 
The Schoolmaster can see no ad- 
vantages in them which begin to 
outweigh the dangers. 

* 


As the story goes, the. adver- 


tising manager for a department 
90 


store in a Southern city prepared 
a Sunday newspaper ad including 
the following item: “50-cent cor. 
set covers, 25 cents.” 

The compositor set it up to 
read: ‘25-cent corset covers, 25 
cents.” The advertising man cor- 
rected it in the proof, but the 
change wasn’t made, and the ad 
ran as originally set up. 

Promptly on Monday morning 
the irate department store man 
called upon the advertising man- 
ager of the newspaper. “How can 
you excuse such rank careless. 
ness?” he demanded. “You have 
made us the laughing stock of 
the town. Our competitors will 
think we have gone crazy.” 

“No they won't,” replied the 
newspaper man. “You really 
ought to thank us for setting you 
right. It’s the first time you 
ever told the truth in your life” 

*x* * x 

In spite of the fact that the 
war is the chief topic of interest, 
some advertisers are not neglect- 
ing the opportunity to cash im on 
some events at home, which are 
progressing in quite the custom- 
ary fashion. For example, there 
is the opening of the school yeat 
—the time when new outfits of 
clothes, shoes, books, etc., are in 
demand. The Schoolmaster no- 
tices that ‘several manufacturers 
of shoes are putting across spe 
cial campaigns to help dealers sell 
shoes to youngsters, some of 
which are very elaborate-and bear 
evidence of careful planning, Best 
& Co., New York, are running a 
very unique line of copy im 
dailies, featuring the store @ 
headquarters for school outfits, A 
sample ad reads as follows: 

If you are under 12 and over 6 and 
happen to be a girl instead of a boy, 


we know exactly what you are t 
of this week: 


It is schoo! again, and what a short 
summer it was, and what a sight J 
made of all my shoes, and I havent 
a dress that is big enough for me, and 
to-morrow my mother and I must g0 
to Best’s and do quite a good deal of 
trying-on. 
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We know well enough that you 
would not keep on coming here just 
hecause it is convenient. We know 
quite well that Best’s prices must 
never be a cent higher than somewhere 
else—and we take good care that they 


never are. ek ee 


The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
agree with those who see in the 
war interest the greatest copy op- 
portunity, yet he would not over- 
look the fact that there are other 
copy opportunities, too. The war 
in Europe is not going to break 


possible high prices and lack of 
employment in. some quarters, we 
are going to celebrate Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas just the same. 
Reports in the trade press pretty 
uniformly discredit the reports 
that there is going to be any 
serious shortage of toys and nov- 
elties for the holiday trade. A 
number of wholesalers are ad- 
vertising complete stocks, shipped 
before war was declared or even 
a remote possibility, and most of 
them announce that there will be 





all our habits, and in spite of 


. 2. | * 
-WViall-Uraer— 
men know the power, value and importance of News- 
Are you overlooking it in your 


paper “Classified.” 
business ? 


‘Agencies should ask for our co-op- 
eration plan and commission 
proposition. Advertisers _ should 
have a copy of our Bulletin No. 132 
containing best lists. Write today. 


ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
Newspaper Representatives 
Classified Advertising Exclusively 
Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 
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New York Office, 75 John St. 


Do you FILE or PILE your Cuts? 


” Freight paid on $10.00 orders ‘to’ Eastern 


ffs Sectional 
Electro Cabinets 


provide accessible and dust protected space 
for your engravings, type forms, etc. 


You buy the 7of Section first—it contains 
over 1200 square inches electro space. You 
add Bottom Sections as you need them. 
Stack them as high as you wish. Use -of 
Base is optional. 
Price— Plain Oak, Golden or Natural Finish 
Secti - = = $6.00 


and Central States. 
Made also in Quartered Oak and Birch 
Mahogany at proportionate prices, 


Get J22 Catalogs 

SPfee products are practical, efficient and eco- 
nomical, This is but one of many styles of files 
for electros, forms, photos, drawings, copy, cor- 
respondence, cards, etc., listed in 96 page Cata- 
log ‘*F.” 

You ought to have our catalogs of time, temper, 
trouble saving Devices and Sectional Bookcases, 


The 9 Manufacturing Co. 
59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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A Poster Campaign 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 

will surely give YOU RESULTS 


NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 














The Only Investment 

that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 


LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW roll, 
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College Advertising 


We represent the Important Col- 
lege papers of the United States. 
All information about this field 
on request. Write for list of 100 
profitable papers. 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 





“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine Ohicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery 
American Medicine . 
Interstate Medical Journal - 
Medical Qouncil - - « 
Therapentio Gazette + - Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
&, D. Coven, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Ill, 
4. D. MoTieun, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





no increase in prices, M 
the kiddies will have their Chr 
mas, and the business will go 
as usual to those who are mos 
alive to their Opportunities. 

* * 


A series of letters which has 
pulled actual orders from, jn 
some cases, 20 per cent. of the 
mailing list, is sent to the School. 
master by Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Chicago, makers of Society 
Brand Clothes. The letters are 
sent to lists furnished by local 
dealers, and have brought results 
which the company says are “gl. 
most unbelievable.” 

The letters themselves go to 
confirm a suspicion which the 
Schoolmaster has harbored for a 
long time; namely, that it is the 
straightforward, confidence-breed- 
ing letter which gets the resul 
rather than the striking bit 
composition which strains } 
effect. There is nothing” 
larly unusual about any 
letters except the fact tha 
is not a sentence anywhere Wak 
is likely to put the reader. om his 
guard. Evervthing is so obviously 
aboveboard that confidence in the 
company’s statements is practi- 
cally assured from the start. Here 
is the first letter in the series: 


Recently we asked Messrs. (dealer's 
name and town here) for a list of se 
lect names of gentiemen. Yours ap 
peared prominently among them. Our 
object is to interest you in a suit of 
America’s finest ~M g most exclusive 
ready-to-wear clothes,  viz.: 
brand. “ 

This is the first of a new series of 
letters to be sent to you on the sub- 
ject. We understand that you are not 
now a wearer of these clothes, but we 
expect to convert you. We doubt if 
we can do so in one letter any more 
than you would expect to, woo and win 
a girl in one visit. But whatever time 
it takes we have the confident belief 
you will sooner or later become 4 
wearer of them. 

Avrrep Decker & Conn. 


*x* * * 

It is interesting sometimes to 
analyze just how you came to 
buy an advertised article. Here 
is a man who is going to buy 4 
Fox gun this fall or, at least, that 
is his present intention. He was 
ittpressed, first of all, by the Fox 
advertisements featuring Col. 
Roosevelt’s commendation of the 
Fox gun; and then an acquaint- 
ance of this prospect has one 0 
























s, which gun is much ad- 
ad Finally, a gunsmith ac- 
quaintance has assured this pros- 
pective buyer that the Fox gun is 
excellent value at the prices 
charged. This is surely the seo 
ine brand of “cumulative effect, 
but it is interesting to see that 
the prospect’s resolve to buy has 
been built up by four factors— 
the printed advertisement, the ex- 
cellence of the gun, an owner's 
indorsement and a recommenda- 
tion by a tradesman. 


Sometimes a few well-chosen 
words will create in the mind a 
re or vision that exerts 
powerful influence. To use an il- 
justration outside of the adver- 
tising field; a well-educated and 
well-balanced man was being 
urged by his superiors to leave a 
small town that he liked for a 
harder and more responsible posi- 
tion in'a large city. He couldn’t 
feel “sold” on the change and he 
resisted going. “We grant every- 
thing you may claim for the pres- 
ent location,’ said his advisers 
finally, “but what are you going 
to do with this bigger opportunity 
+the greatest most likely that will 
cme to you in ten years. Here 
you deal with the superintendent 
and foremen of one railroad. In 
St. Louis you wili deal with the 
presidents of half a dozen rail- 
roads.” That last sentence was 
the picture-painter. There was no 
longer any doubt. Two years 
later a friend asked this man how 
he ‘felt about the change as he 
looked back. “It was a great 
thing for me,” he replied. “Back 
there I dealt with only the officials 
of one road, while here I deal 
with half a dozen railroad presi- 
dents.” The thought seemed to 
have been indelibly impressed on 
his mind. 


Pushing a Watch Novelty 


The Wadsworth Watch Case Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ky., is featuring a new 
of watch bracelet. It is using 





colored inserts in the Jewelers’ Circular | 


illustrating the po’nts of the new of- 
fering. It is said that the public has 
fot taken hold of the watch bracelet 
48 vigorously as had been expected, but 
the aggressive work being done by the 
Manufacturers suggests that they intend 
to push the idea until it is thoroughly 
popularized. 
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Tires for Ford Cars Only 


A new tire-making concern is being 
organized in Toledo, O., says The Au- 
tomobile, and application for a charter 
will soon be made to the Secretary of 
State. The concern will take for its 
name the Ford Tire Company, and will 
manufacture tires and tubes exclusively 
for Ford cars. It is said the company 
will be financed on the co-operative 
plan by Ford owners. 





Edward Cohen, formerly in charge 
of the financial advertising department 
of the New York Evening Post, has be- 
come associated with the Metropolitan 
Advertising Agency, New York, 


C. J. Cruickshank, formerly of the 
Lozier Motor Car Company, has joined 
the advertisin department of the 
Nelson-Baker Company, of Detroit. 


ome POSTAGE STANPS— 


Our clients use large quantities 
monthly. What havd you to offer? 
State discount, approximate by 
denominations and whether 
sheets, strips or single. 


HOWARD STAMP COMPANY 
Howard Building St. Louis, Mo. 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


Actual Average 
Gireuistion” 131,428 
Our est circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 85c. 














BUSINESS PULLING CUTS 


AND SUGGESTIONS 


FOR ADVERTISERS 


Hundreds of snappy one and two- 
color Cuts for newspaper ads, fold- 
ers, blotters, announcements, etc. 
Comic Cuts—Christmas Cuts—Coal 
Cuts—Bank Cuts—Lumber Cuts. A 
book you need to make your adver- 
tising more effective and profitable. 
Price $1.00—ju t pin a doll:r bill to 
your letterhead and mail it today for 
this book. You will get enough sug- 
gestions to pay for it ten times over, 


SINCLAIR ADVERTISING CO, 
i 102 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Classified Advertisements _| 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Aubert FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
Generai Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 


NOW— 


is your opportunity to go after the 
Latin-American trade. American 
goods are specially favored and 
sought after in CUBA. 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 
Latin-American ‘‘Specialists’’ 
HAVANA, CUBA 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies 
ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 











ARTISTS 





PLEASING, attractive designs for business 
getting literature. Cartoons and comic draw- 
ings for illustrated ads. Send full information 
and I will submit sketch. LESTER G, STRACHAN, 
36 Coolicge Rd., Allston, Mass. 





BRADLEY CUTS 


Over 3000 designs, borders and 
trade ticklers in any size and for 
any number of colors. Send 25 
cents (credited on first order ) 
for our latest catalogue of cuts. 
Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 








FOR SALE 





Job and Newspaper Plant For Sale 
Job and weekly newspaper plant in rapidly grow- 
ing section for sale; excellent opportunity for 
hustler; good reason for selling. Address, Box 
NN-650, care of Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





AN ADVERTISING MANAGER of proven 
ability can connect with a Philadelphia 
Agency of established reputation. Confidential 
letters will be returned. Address, Box NN-563, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





WESTERN AGENCY WANTS 
EXPERIENCED MAN 


Old established Pacitic Coast Agency would like 
to get in touch with experienced Eastern Agency 
man who is desirous of locating on this coast. 
We are seeking a man of creative ability and 
merchandising experience with a view to asso- 
ciating himself with us. To such a man we 
offer an exceptional opportunity, Correspond- 
ence solicited. Write Box NN-558, Printers’ Ink. 





ALESMAN WANTED —Has thew 

knocked you out? If you are a live wire with 
a provable selling record that's wortn while 
want.ou. We have openings for three or i 
men who can go out into the country and sell 
$300.00 speciaity to fa'mers. Don’t answer ne 
less you are a $5,000.00 man and willing to 
prove it. In replying tell your whole story If 
interesting interview will pe arranged for in 
New York. Box NN-6556, care of Printers’ Ink, 


An Opportunity for: 
a Young Man 


of strong characte: and pe sonality capable of 
writing logical, productive copy and who is 
ambitious to develop a permanent connection 
with a successful and rapidly growing service 
agency Good common sense is essential with 
an ability to understand technical subjects, 
Complete details must be sent regarding expert 
ence, age and salary. N.N 6564, Prinie.s’ Ink, 








LETTER SPECIALISTS 





To any regular user of sales-letters 
I will send a copy of ‘‘Grains of Gumption,” my 
o*t- quoted litte book, for 10 cents. JED 
SCARBORO, 57a Halsey “t., Brovklyn, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of our high-class advertising chewing gum 
with names of well known concerns using 
this attractive advertising novelty to help 

st sales, sent on request. All flavors, 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. THE 
HELMET AD GUM CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 
TO SUB- LET 460 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. City, 10th floor, 
1,500 sq. feet. Will divide. Excellent for Pub- 
lisher, Advertising Agency or kindred lines, 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





ESIRE P ACE with agency or advertiser, 
to handle dealer co-operation. Experienced 
advertiser and retailer. Box LL-508, P’ters’ Ink, 


ARTIST 
Retoucher, Designer and Letterer; also knows 
how to buy engraving. Would be a good man 
for small progressive agency or publishing house. 
Box N N-569, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT DETAIL MAN experienced in ad: 
vertising, sales and office managing and 
purchasing and publishing, wants a job. Ex. 
cellent assistant to some live advertising or 
sales manager. Box NN-570, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE 
Experienced in originating mail selling cam- 
paigns, installing and overating follow-up 
svstems, competent system execulive, corres: 
pondent, wishes position, Moderate salary. 
Box LL-517, care of Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY— WANTED © 


Hard-working, clean-cut young man wants pos 
tion with progressive firm (agency preferred). 
Start me at your price in any department, as! 
have had several years’ experience in different 
lines. Best of references as to character and 
ability. JOHN D. ARTHUR, Box % 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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GAZINE ADVERTISING MANA- 
Ree Can you use A-1 makeup man, good 
detail, excellent correspondent. Can handie 
motion work. Wiil make sp!snJ-d assistant. 
aress, Box NN-575, care of Printers’ Ink. 


an guarantec him tnree days or more a 
eiewerk ve can have him reasonable, Good 
Reroucher, Designer, Letterer and Layout man. 
Box NN-558. care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Manufacturer can secure services of experienced, 
capable advertising man and salesman—now 
with prominent New York house—thoroughly 
acquainted with all printing details and publicity 
methods. Box NN-861, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


wants toconnect with Detroit or Chicago agency. 
Experienced on layouts, strong writer and suc- 
cessful house organ editor. Special experience 
intechnical writing, STUART, 1627 South 16, 
Philadelphia. 


COULD YOU USE THIS MAN? 
Ayouny man (26) possessing seven years’ prac- 
tical business experience in the en fe enema 
Engraving and Advertising fields and thoroughly 
versed in all branches of advertising desires larger 
opportunities, Hignest credentials; at present 
with an agency. Box N N-562, care Printers’ Ink, 

















H's WON ADVANCEMENT as copy- 
writer and solicitor. Now publisher’s Ass’t. 
Business Mgr., previously Advertising Mgr for 
educational institute, age 28 and married, wants 
connection with bigger publisher in Circulation 
or Advertising Dept. or as assistant to hve man- 
wfacturer’s chief. Address, G. N. T., 336 W. 
Md St., New York City. 


Dependable, aggressive young 
man, 25, correspondence trained, some experi- 
ence, desires connection with agency or manu- 
facturer who is not afraid to take a chance on 
young man who can and will make good. Con- 
versant in electricity and mechanics, Some 
artistic avility, Box NN-568, care P inters’ Ink, 








OUNG MAN, 24, desires connection in ad- 

vertising capacity. ‘wo years in publicity 
and mail order departments of manufacturing 
corporation, Past year assistant to advertisin 
manager of modern department store. Splendid 
copy writer. Expert knowledge of printing and 
costs; a master of details, creative and pro- 
gressive, Box NN-652, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Are You Satisfied With Your 

_ New England Kepresentation? 
Right years’ experience as a successful business 
getter for Trade, Technical and National publi- 
cations should be worth your consideration. 
Wide acquaintance with a host of friends among 
N. E. advertisers. Now active but seek larger 
Opportunities, Box NN-655, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN PLUS 


This young man doesn’t think he knows every- 
thing about the advertising business, but in the 
one year since graduation from college that he 
has been with an advertising agency has shown 
enough ability for nis employer to believe him 
to possess the makings of one of the ‘big men,” 
To an agency he brings an original, productive 
Copy style and the possibility of some valuable 
accounts. To an advertising manager he should 
prove a strong assistant. He has been in the 
execution of campaigns from the conception of 
the seliing plan to the completion of the plates. 
Highest reference from his employer. Address, 
Box NN-861, care of Printers’ Ink. ‘ 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

A Man With Confidence In His Own Ability 
I want one week's trial on any fi si-ciass maya- 
zine, newspaper or advertising agencies’ seliing 
force If I don’t make gooa 1n that time “fire 
me’’, Have the experience, ability, energy and 
ambition. If you have soliciiors earning five 
thousand yearly | would be pleased to hear from 
you. Box NN-567, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales-Advertising Man’s 
Stenographer-Detail Man 


Young man, enthusiastic worker, wants to assist 
Sales-Advert sing Manager. Experienced detail 
man and expert stenograpner. Can intelligently 
classify prospects; organize records anu conduct 
follow-up system. Good correspondent. Knows 
printing and how to buy it. Address, NN-569, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 


A Sales-Adveriising Manager 


(Now Emplo: ed) 

e - 
For Aggressive, Growing Company 
I am now selling equipment retailing at from 
$190 to $2,000—chiefly b. mail as have only one 

1 direct to r and through the 

dealer, Can prove ability Good references. Age 
28 years, Married. Address, Box NN-560, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Probably the Man You’ve 
Been Looking for 


Young man ,24) has had four years varied selling 
experience; 24 years behind the counter; six 
months canvassing; one year selling art work in 
New York City. Now writing hardware, etc. 
copy for a staff oftrade papers Has good ideas. 
Can make attractive layouts. Can handle art 
work, printing and engraving. Has a working 
knowledge of booklets, circulars a: d sales letters. 
College trained :2 years). Is quick to catch ideas 
in the bud and develop them. Could relieve a 
busy man of many details. May I show samples 
and talk further? Box NN-565, Printers’ Ink. 


Let’s Forget The Theorists! 


Why not employ a PRACTICAL sales-advertis- 
ing executive—a man with a RECORD back of 
him—a man with a BIG FUTURE ahead of 
him? A Sales-Advertising Manager, employed 
at present by a large Chicago corporation will 
be open for a contract about October 1. This 
man has organized sales agencies from coast to 
coast—has come into personal, CLOSE contact 
with MEN and selling conditions. Hecombines 
with this sales-organizing ability a thorough, 
practical advertising knowledge. He writes a 
clear, crisp English with an original “punch.” 
He knows mediums, printing, paper stocks, art 
work and engraving. Excellent reason for leav- 
ing present employer. He can furnish topnotch 
references. College graduate. Age 35. Mar- 
ried. For complete information address Lock 
Box 134, Buffalo. 























PRESS CLIPPINGS 





RROMEIRE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


START NOW in the Publishing 

Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions. HARKIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 28rd St., New York City. 
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Boston, Svening Transcript (O@ Boston’ 
tea table paper. Largest petal or Cee 
Roll of Honor ian, Svening_/tom. Daly swom age 
16.987; 1912, 18,338; 1913, 16,878. ‘Two cen’ 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy, 


Salem, Avening News. A 1 dai 
ALABAMA wn... ee 











Birmingham, Leager, dy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and | | Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.toDec, 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 13, 21,904. I'he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcire, 
ARIZONA _ MICHIGAN 
Phoeniz, Gazette. Government statement April Detroit, Micksgan Farmer. Michigan's only 
I, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,431 
CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA 
New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. tor Vhe aosoiute accuracy of F 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. m pak eee circulating rating 
» . i anteed Dy ¢ Printers’ Ink 
Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. UA : : 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. atiey Publishing Company. Circulation 


ist lly confined i 

TEEO is practically ed to the jar. 
ILLINOIS Montana, Western Wisconsiea 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. Norehera lowa. Use te ve tenn 
Aver, year ending Dec. 31, 1913, @,692 this section most prostel yes 

Peoria, Avensng Star. Circulation for 1913, Minneapolis. Farm, Stock a , 
ons Ste lo ind Home, ij 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. monthiy. Actual average for first 7 months, 


INDIANA 1914, 111.714. 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July, Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
1914, 12,768. Best in Northern Indiana Murphy, publisher, Established 
VAR 1867. ‘Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
IOWA Ca N Average net paid circulation for 


Burlington, Haws-Hye. Average 1913, daily baa a) ‘ a ny 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. “All paid in advance.” wh —, Tr ae 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, wae Aetna 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,696. MISSOURI 


lowa’s Supreme Want. Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. — ee ion —“— Grower, 
Waterloo, Avening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. : Coe 
1913, 9,281. April daily aver. 14,753. NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. tst, 1913, 
KENTUCKY to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. . 
Louisville, Courser-Journai. Average 1913, 


daily, 30,669. NEW YORE 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
for 1913 net paid 51.328. 108,269; daiiy 61,755; Angusrer, evening,47,656. 
LOUISIANA Buffalo, Zvening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 93,379. 

New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, Schenectady, Gavetie; daily. A. Nisan 
0.006. MAINE Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
esesba; Kennonéc . Senrual, dilly average Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 

° TRA 54 7: . 2 . 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. Gas Building, Chicago 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily NORTH CAROLINA 

10,810 Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (c) av. June,'14 


Portland, Rvensng Express. Net average for 6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 1,416. 


1913, daily 19,687. Sunday Telegram, 18,002. OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
MARYLAND average for 1013: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054, 


Baltimore, News, aaily. News Publishing | For August, 1914, 129,696 daily ;Sunday, 164,992, 

Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,738, For August, 1914, PENNSYLVANIA 

84,469 daily; 66,404 Sunday. Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 

A I'he absoiute correctness of the 1914, 22,801; 24,814av., August, 1914. A 

Miata latest circulation rating accorded larger guaranteed paid circulation than 


AN the News is guaranteed by the all other Erie papers combined. E. 


MASA Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- Katz, Special Agt., N. ¥ 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person Philadelphia, The Press (@@)is 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. Philadeiphia’s Great Home News 
— paper. Besides the Guarantee 
MASSACHUSETTS Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 


on the Roll of Honor—the these 
3 rr < x most desirable distinctions for 
osto lobe lati cee, newspaper. Sworn nee: 
a x circulation . 
Average Gross Circulation 1913: | the Sunday Praniweet 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
Sworn net overage circulation March, | *¥¢"#8¢ '913, 18,576 


1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. P Went Chester, Level ay 
Advertising totals: 1913, 8,834,760 aily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than ‘any GUAR ie, ae is a 
other Boston paper published. Ye No and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


The above totals include all kinds cf to home news, hence is a home 
advertising from that of the big depart- paper. Chester County is 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. | in the Statein agricultural wealth. 
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Barre, Times-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av pn 19,187. ‘Charter Member A. B.C.” 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory. 
RHODE. ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Kveniag limes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,036 (©0). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@0). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

ly, Daily Sun. S. E, Conn, and S. 
avg AM Sun to every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 5,680. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age tor twelve months ending 

Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 

GUAR Sunday, 18,626. Jan., 1914, 


average, daily and Sunday, 
ae 23,018. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7 Bee (eve. ) Average, August, 1914, 
6,806. 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

UA and the Pacific Northwest. It 

rte isa gold mark paper of the first 

faa, degree. Quality and quantity cir- 

culation means great productive 

value to the advertiser. Aver. 

daiy cir. last six mos. 1913, 67.080; Sunday, 

$6,887. In March, 1914, the 7imes beat its 
Nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 

and Sunday, 21.681. 


Tacoma, News. 


20,610. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, July, 
1914, daily 7,549. 
Racine (Wis.) Journali-News. Daily aver- 
age.circu. Jan, st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,832. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,286, 
MAINE 


Ts Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portiand 
paperscombined. 1c. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Triduse, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


Average for year 1913, 














(lal Northwest, carrying more paid 
Ye _- want ads than any other daily 
E newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities. 


Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the’ morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 


TH Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
fecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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SEW YORK 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
6 Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbuns—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark" journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (\@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13. 17,266. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Aveming 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 76,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapous Journat (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 

NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (@@) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Hconomsst (@@), tne recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 


























RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 

among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘lhe R. 1. Bible."”’ 
TENNESSEE 

‘The Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessec to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 


over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle Times (@@). ieads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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SENNA 


VANITY FAIR 


O other magazine, we believe, has ever 
in its first year made such a record as 
Vanity Fair—242,798 lines of advertising, 

net paid. 


This record is due, not to luck or skillful 
solicitation, but to the fact that Vanity Fair is 
one of the very few American magazines that 
appeal exclusively to men and women of almost 
unlimited buying power. 













As George Ade says, ‘‘We are accu- 
mulating a few knowing and discrim- 
inating people in each community, 
and I can see them going after Vanity 
Fair.’’* 










theless in these times when people are 

both preaching and practising economy, 
why not let Vanity Fair carry your message to 
people who—in these times as in others —have 
the money to buy the luxuries as well as the 
necessities of life > 





r ‘HIS is not a war advertisement. Never- 





Everyone who can afford to follow Vanity 
Fair’s shopping suggestions can afford to buy 
your article. 


Advertising Manager 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PO TUTTI TIM A UU OL 









* Apropos George Ade’s remark, the September Vanity Fair contains 
76 opinions from men and women whose judgment is worth having. 
They make very interesting reading. If you haven’t seen them, let 
me send you a copy. 
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